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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE must again remind our correspondents, and we think 
- that this is about the one hundred and seventy-third 
time that we have done so, that all communications, editorial 
‘and business, must be addressed to the ‘‘Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company.” Letters addressed to individuals 
connected with the paper often fail to receive attention, and 
in such cases the writers feel that they have been neglected. 
There is usually good reason for such silence, however. 
Thus it has frequently happened that one of the editors or 
some one in the business department has been absent from 
the office for a month or two at a time, and during this time 
his personal mail has remained unopened. Our correspond- 
ents, therefore, of whatever class, will save themselves and 
this office much trouble by addressing their communica- 
tions to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


AprronDAcK Forrest Protection.—A bill has been 
passed at Albany prohibiting the sales of State lands in 
the counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, 
Montgomery, Saratoga, St. Lawrence and Warren. There 
were abundant reasons for the passage of this bill. The 
foolish and ruthless destruction of these timber lands has 
very materially affected the great and important water sup- 
plies of the State, to say little of the destruction of the 
attractions of the Adirondacks, and still less of the attendant 
kiJling of game. Just how far the improvident waste of 
forest lands in this country will be carried is something 
that the next generation will know more about than we do, 
and they will suffer from it in proportion. 











THE PREsENT NuMBER closes the Nineteenth Volume of 
the Forest anp Stream. The index will be published 
next week, 
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subordinate, or such monstrous form of lease,considered as 
was intended to be made. 

General Brisbin’s application for the right to place a steam- 
boat on the Yellowstone Lake was made July 12 and granted 
July 27. 

Now comes the Hobart-Douglass application which has 
caused all this pother. This letter was backed by one from 
Senator Windom, who recommends the applicants as respon- 
sible, and further says that he will call upon the Secretary 
of the Interior shortly in regard to the matter. The letter 
of Messrs. Hobart and Douglas was submitted by Mr. Teller 
to Superintendent Conger. It did not take this gentle- 
man long to see what the plans of this modest ‘‘Improve- 
ment” Company meant. Hesays briefly but to the point 
that the applicants ‘‘ask tocover entirely too much ground,” 
and further gives it as bis opinion that before long the fran- 
chises asked for will be very valuable, and that the public 
would not bear very patiently the transfer of all these privi- 
leges to a single corporation. Mr Conger’s judgment on 
this point shows him to be a person of discernment. : 

It was shortly after this that, during Secretary Teller’s 
absence from the Department, Mr. M. L. Joslyn, who may 
be supposed to have been informed of all that had been 
done in this matter, made the attempt to hand over the Park 
to the Improvement Company. Incidentally a letter has 
come out which was addressed by General Brisbin to Con- 
gressman Belford, and by him turned over to the Secretary 
of the Interior with the request that it may receive early at- 
tention. It bears directly on the grab of the “Improvement” 
Company, and on another little monopoly, which might be, 
if confirmed, a profitable one. 

General Brisbin had been granted the right to put his 
steamer on the Yellowstone Lake, but hearing that the Im- 
provement Company were also to put boats on this sheet of 
water, he became alarmed and wrote as follows: 

Fort Keoaa, M. T., Sept. 25, 1882. 


THE PARK SAVED. 


bans following letter has been sent by the Secretary of 
the Interior to Senator Vest: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR { 
Washington, January 18, 1883, 


Hon, George G. Vest, U. S. Senate: 

Dear Srr—I have Mr. Langford’s letter addressed to you, and by 
you referred to me. I have determined not to take any action in the 
matter of the lease to Messrs. Hatch & Co. until Congress shall take 
action on your bill; at least not until the close of the session. If no 
action should be taken on the bill, I shall feel inclined to execute to 
them a lease in strict accordance with the views expressed 
by your committee in the report made to the Senate. 

I have issued an order prohibiting the cutting of timber without 
special authority from the Secretary, and prohibiting the killing of 
game within the Park. 

I trust you will procure the early passage of the bill so that it may 
pass the House. 

Very respectfully, H. M. TE.uer, Secretary. 

Mr. Langford’s letter is herewith returned. 

This ends the fight. The grabbers are defeated. The 
people’s rights are to be protected. The Yellowstone Park 
is not to become a second and greater Niagara. The indi- 
cations are now rather that it will be a place where one can 
go and have a delightful summer jaunt, stopping at a hotel 
if he likes, or if he prefers it, camping wherever his desires 
may lead him. 

We trust that no one will forget for a moment that the 
redemption of the Park is due entirely to Senator Vest, 
who has on this, as on other occasions, shown himself in 
the broadest sense a true friend to, and representative of, 
the People, and an uncompromising enemy of all jobs and 
monopolies, 

We said over a month ago that it was clear that there was 
an inner history to this matter, and the event has proved 
that we were right. Whether all the secrets of this ring will 
ever be brought to light is doubtful,-but enough has been 
developed to make it appear that some of the officials of the 
Interior Department have, under certain circumstances, 
more power in their hands than they can safely be trusted 
with. Any extended comment on this point is superfluous 
to those who have carefully read the history of the attempted 
land grab as recorded in these columns. 

A number of curious facts have lately come to the surface 
through the investigations of Senator Vest; facts which 
show very clearly the true relations to it of certain individ- 
uals whose names have been prominently connected with the 
scheme; facts which are creditable to some of the parties 
and very much the reverse to others. One of the most 
remarkable features of the whole business is the readiness 
with which Mr. Merritt L. Joslyn appears to have lent himself 
to the plans of the ‘‘Improvement” Company, in direct op- 
position to the instructions of his superior officer. 

A week or two since, Senator Vest introduced a resolution, 
which was agreed to, calling upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior to send to the Senate all correspondence and papers 
relating to the leasing of the Yellowstone Park. Accord- 
ingly last week the papers were sent in the Senate and an ex- 
amination of their contents tells a curious story, so curious 
that we recount it here. 

On April 28, 1882, Secretary Teller wrote to Mr. P. H. 
Conger, the superintendent of the Yellowstone National 
Park, inclosing a list of applicants for hotel privileges within 
the Park, and making inquiries as to the responsibility of 
the parties named. In the course of his letter he said: 










































J. B. Belford, Denver, Col.: 

My Dear Be.rorp—Your letter of the 17th is received. Since 
writing under date of August 21, I have received a letter from the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior, of which I will send copy. While 
Iam very thankful to him for his concession, it hardly covers what 
we asked for. My application asked for the right to build a steamer 
to navigate the Yellowstone Lake for the pleasure of tourists and 
such additional steamers from time to time as might be required to 
accommodate the traveling public. The grant is for one steamer 
alone. A syndicaté composed of Mr. Hobart, of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad; H. T. Douglass, of St. Paul, and some New Yorkers, notably 
Rufus Hatch, claim that they have cut under us and have secured 
the right to put on all the additional steamers for the next ten years, 
together with all sailboats. I am to be “‘allowed”’ to run one steam- 
hoat. ‘ These fellows claim tu have hogged the whole Park, with all 
rights, privileges, immunities, ordinary and extraordinary. They 
are to build hotels, put on stages, and do all things. If you don’t 
like the fare and charges at one of the company’s hotels you can go 
to another kept by the same fellows and be charged the same and be 
given the same fare. 

This extraordinary grant does not come from our good friend, 
Secretary Teller, but from the ‘‘assistant secretary,‘’ whoever he 
may be. Wehavearule in the army that a commanding officer 
being temporarily absent from his command, an officer who succeeds 
him in command shall not grant favors, ete., but shall confine him- 
self to the discharge of merely routine duties. This would bea good 
rule to adopt in the departments of Washington. This Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior during the temporary absence of his 
superior, Judge Teller, takes advantage of his aBsence to sign away 
the Park. It went slick. However, we do not care, provi@ed the 
right to navigate the Yellowstone Lake by us is respected. I will ad- 
dress a letter to these men respectfully requesting that they concede 
this right to us, and if they do not accede to it we will upset the grant. 

I wrote Judge Teller fora copy of the authorized lease granted 
the syndicate by his assistant secretary, and on receipt of it I will 
send it to you with my remarks. Meanwhile, will you see the Secre- 
tary and advise with him? Ask him to grant an absolute right to 
navigate the Yellowstone Lake for aterm of years for the accom 
modation and pleasure of tourists. That is the application on file 
in advance of all others, and that, no doubt, is what Judge Telier 
intended to grant me. 

I cannot find language to express the importance of this matter. 
Next year 30,000 tourists will be in the Park and 100,000 annually 
thereafter. The navigation of the Yellowstone Lake for ten years is 
worth $1,000,000 to the holders. Does that express it sufficiently? 
Do anything, do everything, Judge, to secure this right. I am very 
anxious, so write me again as soon as you have seen Judge Teller. 

Yours truly, James 8. Brissy. 

This letter is certainly a very amusing one from all points 
of view. General Brisbin knows very well how valuable 
the Park is, and being partly in the good thing, he is evidently 
afraid that the “Improvement” Company will prove too power- 
ful competitors for him. He therefore gives his opinion on 
their methods and on those of the Interior Department with de- 
lightful frankness. 

It is hoped that Senator Vest’s bill will come up in the 
Senate within a few days, and we have the strongest 
reasons for believing that when it does come up, it will pass. 
We hope to see it become a law before the close of the 


session. 


Applicants should be informed that under the law no lease can be 
granted for a longer term than ten years. You will also inform 
them that leases will not be transferable without the assent of the 
Secretary of the Interior. and that, if improvements are not madeon 
the lands within eighteen months of the approval of the leases, the 
leases will be canceled. No lease will be given covering lands con- 
taining any of the natural curiosities or mineral springs within the 
Park, or that will in any way prevent free access to such curiosities 
or springs. This instruction in relation to the springs is deemed 
proper to procure to all the full enjoyment of the medicinal waters 
and to prevent a monopoly in their use, but it is not intended to pre- 
vent the granting of leases for landsin close proximity thereto. As 
the law authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to grante leases for 
building purposes in “‘small parcels of ground,” no application will 
be entertained for leases of more than twenty acres in any one con- 
tract, and -vhere the land desired is in the immediate vicinity of the 
principal attractions of the Park the location should be confined to 
such parcels of land as will reasonably accommodate the buildings 
and the necessary surroundings proposed by the leases. 

The following are the terms fixed by the department for the leasing 
ofthe ground within the Park, subject to such modifications as may 
from time to time be desirable: For tracts not exceeding five acres, 
$10 annually; for tracts exceeding five acres and not more than 
twenty, $1 for each additional acre over five. 


This letter shows plainly just how the leasing of plots was 
regarded by the head of the Interior Department, and makes 
it clear that had he been in Washington at the time, no such 
contract would have been made as was entered into by his 
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NEW YORK GAME LAWS. 


_ ERE was introduced into the New York Assembly, by 

Mr. Townsend, January 15, a bill (No. 8) amendatory 
of the Game Laws of the State. The bill, which we under- 
stand is fathered by a number of the most important and 


faithfully working protective clubs in Central New York, 
has very many excellent features. We turn to a considera- 
tion of its provisions, commenting on them as we proceed. 

Section 1, of Chapter 584 of the laws or 1879 is amended 
so as to forbid the killing or chasing of deer, the possession 
of “any jack or other device used in floating,” the sale of 
deer or fresh venison, and the use of dogs, excepting only 
during the months of September and October. This is cer- 
tainly a good law for the deer, and-will, if enforced, be of 
great benefit in the way of protecting them. It will be un- 
welcome to the still-hunters and to those who like to kill 
the weak and feverish deer of July; but, as we have said 
before, if our game is to be protected, every class of hunters 
should be willing to make some sacrifice for the general 
good. 

Section 4 of the same chapter forbids the shooting of 
fowl, plover and bay birds between the first of April and the 
jirst of September, except in the waters of Long Island, 
where none shall be killed between April 1 and October 1. 
This change is also to be commended as a step in the right 
direction, but is open to objection in one or two respects. 
We should be glad to see the words ““Wilson’s, commonly 
called English, snipe” interpolated in this section, since the 
bird is not anywhere mentioned by name, and is quite as 
much entitled to protection as any other that flies. This 


section, however, will receive the severe criticism of those’ 


who enjoy bay bird shooting. Ordinarily the first flight of 
bay birds takes place late in July, and, although it is usually 
unimportant, there are still many who count upon it. For 
the benefit of the beach bird shooters, however, the open 
season for birds of this group should begin August 1. The 
section should read something like this: 

No person shall kill or expose for sale, or have in posses- 
sion after the same has been killed, any wild duck, goose, 
brant or coot, in any of the waters of this State between the 
first day of March and first day of September, except in the 
waters of Long Island, upon which waters none of said 
birds may be killed between the first day of March and the 
first day of October, etc., ete., and no person shall kill or 
expose for sale, etc., etc., any Wilson’s snipe, commonly 
called English snipe, or any plover, or rail, commonly called 
mudhen, or gallinule, commonly called water chicken, or 
iny bay or shore birds between the first day of March and 
the first day of August, ete., ete. F 

Section 9 is amended to forbid the killing of woodcock 
and gray or black squirrels, cxcept during the months of 
September, October and November, A most excellent and 
wise provision. 

Section 10 is amended so as to forbid the killing of ruffed 
and pinnated grouse, except during the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November. This is also a wise amend: 
ment, and one which will prevent in many localities the 
killing off of all the ‘“‘seed”’ partridges. 

Section 11 forbids the netting or trapping, or having in 
possession after they have been netted or trapped within the 
State, any wild pigeon, grouse (of any kind) or quail. Also 
an excellent change, and one which may remedy present 
abuses. 

Section 13 as amended by Section 3 of Chapter 584, laws 
1880, is altered so us to forbid the killing of robins, meadow 
larks or starlings, except during September, October “and 
November. 

Section {4 is amended so as to forbid the killing of small 
birds by any one who does not possess a license from some 
responsible natural history society. Not more than five 
specimens of a kind can be taken within any one year. A 
similar provision we advocated last year to protect the small 
birds from the taxidermist and milliner. 

Section 15 is athended to forbid the use of ‘‘trap or snare, 
or nefor birdlime,’”or poisoned food against protected game, 
or the possession of birds’ eggs, except under the restrictions 
of Section 14. 

Section 18 is to be amended so as to forbid the taking of 
trout except by angling, or the taking, at any time, of trout, 
salmon or land-locked salmon through the ice, except in 
waters wholly private. 

Section 19 will forbid the taking of anyjCalifornia trout, 
brook trout, or salmon trout or land-locked salmon less 
than five inches in length or the selling of smaller. It also for 
bids the taking of any of these Salmonide from the State 
waters, for the purpose of stocking a publicor private pond. 
It should, however, be lawful to do this during the open 
season. That is, if it is legal to take them to kill, it should 
also be permitted to capture them to keep alive. The re- 
maining amendments, so far as they concern the fish, con- 
sist chiefly of special provisions with regard to different 
localities, but Section 23 forbids in general the use of nets 
and other devices, not hook and line, for taking any fish, 
and persons finding such nets or other devices are author- 
ized to destroy them. 

To Section 31, fixing the bounty on wolves, panthers, etc., 
is added 2 clause offering a bounty of fifty cents for hawks 
and owls. An excellent provision. 

Section 34 of the existing law is by this law repealed and 
a provision substituted obliging any one to give testimony 
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as to the commission of offenses under this act, even if it 
incriminates him or her, but providing that such evidence 
shall not be used against him or her in any civil or criminal 
proceeding. 

Section 36 is amended so as to permit the selling of hares 
and rabbits during the month of February, of woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, pinnated grouse and ‘black and gray squirrels 
during the month of December, and of fresh venison during 
the month of November, provided the seller proves that the 
game was killed during the open season, and also provided that 
he files with the nearest State game protector an inventory 
and report of all the game sq had in possession or for sale, 
stating the species and number thereof, together with the 


vided in compartments to prevent destruction if pierced by 
a falling spar or wreckage. Let one of these be placed 
over the quarter deck, another amidships and a third for- 
ward. Let them be two-thirds the width of the steamer’s 
deck, and some fifty to seventy-five feet long each. . Have 
broad ladders and other means of easy access, so that a 
multitude can be driven up like sheep; step a light rail or 
reeve a life line about the whole, and provide suitable means 
for instantaneous detaching. Keep provisions imper- 
vious to air and water, and spirits and signals in cans, 
bags, or other suitable receptacles. Sails, oars, med- 
icine chest, ete., can find ready lodgment in the 
structure. The whole will cost no more than the worthless 
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proof that it was lawfully taken. 


Section 41, which in the existing law is the enacting clause, 
forbids catching of fish by shutting off or drawing off the 


water in which they live. 


As will be seen from the above quotations and remarks, 
Assembly bill No. 8 contains a nubiber of niost excellen; 
provisions, which deserve the hearty approval and 
support of the sportsmea of this State. The gentlemen who 
drew it have endeavored to put their amendments in such form 
that they will excite as little opposition as possible, and have 
asked for what they think that they can get rather than for 
all that they want. If it should become a law, it cannot fail 
to do a great deal of yood, providing, always, that it can be 


enforced. 


The subject of additional game proteciors is one that 
must receive attention. Long Island and the New York 
markets are now left to take care of themselves, instead of 
being closely waiched, as they should be. We cannot too 
strongly impress upon our readers that the best way to pre- 


vent the illegal killing of game is to prevent its illegal sale. 
When this is done, the battle is more than half won. 


THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP CIMBRLIA, 





A 8 usual after a disaster, tinkers and quacks turn up by 
4 the score with all manner of advice as to the necessity 
of still further complicating the ‘““Rule of the Road” at sea 
with intricate signaling devices. In the desire to be fore- 
most in pressing a cure for accidents which must forever 
remain possible while the high seas are threaded by the vast 
fleet of large and fast steamers modern civilization has called 
into being, the real issue is lost sight of completely. The 
“Rule of the Road” is the outcome of long experience. It is 
explicit and plain anc calls for no surplusage of detail, which 
would simply serve to bewilder and increase the chances of 
misunderstanding and mistake in the few seconds which gen- 
erally bring about the crisis. The rules are not at fault, acci- 
dents are due, not in consequence of their observance, but can 


invariably be traced to a failure to comply with their precise, 


but ample directions, No matter what the system of sig- 
naling or communicating intentions may be, some people 


will be stupid, others will be reckless, some become con- 
fused; and often has it been noted that no two will exactly 
agree as to the source of sound, the color of a light, the 
period of a flash or the distance at which an object is dis- 
cerned. Physiologists are well aware of the deception prac- 
ticed upon our senses in moments of excitemenf or intense 
expectation, and the unreliable service they render us in 
critical periods. It may be taken for granted that accidents, 
especially collisions in a fog, are destined to occur in spite 
of all precautions adopted or yet suggested. 

The gist of the problem is then not so much how to pre- 
vent collisions at sea, for that has been provided in the 
rules established, but how to prevent the wholesale loss of 
life after the catastrophe which sends the vessel to the bot- 
tom in a few moments. 

Steamship companies have tenaciously clung to the use of 
so-called lifeboats which have time and time again bee 
proven next to useless for the saving of life. They have ex- 
hibited a stubborn conservatism which is beyond our under- 
standing. Only under the most favorable circumstances, 
with smooth sea, disciplined crew, brave officers, and above 
all, ample time, can a steamship’s boats be relied on to save 
the majority of passengers and crew. Such a combination of 
favorable conditions does not occur once in ten times. This 
is well enough known to every seaman, and yet steamship 
companies provide for an isolated case and take most des- 
perate chances in all the nine remaining, idly deluding them- 
selves with the belief they have done all that ingenuity can pos- 
sibly devise for the safety of the lives committed to their care, 
when the most casual or superficial consideration of the 
chances must reveal on the spot to the most ordinary intelli- 
gence the perfect absurdity of trusting to boats to escape 
from a rapidly sinking vessel. Innpracticable to launch, 
filled to swamping, smashed like egg shells against the ves- 
sel’s sides, and capsizing with their topheavy loads, it has 


always been to us inexplicable that experienced men and, 


the law could place reliance in what are so obviously faulty 
in conception and wretched shams in practice. 

The saving of life through effective measures is a ques- 
tion so simple and so elementary that it is disgraceful to 
the age to send steamships to sea without adequate provis- 
ion, infallible in its working. 

All steamers have more or less deck houses and super- 
structure. Carry iron beams across these, turned down to 
the rail, much like the framing of a light hurricane deck. 
On top of these lay large rafts, flat, and wide, and uncap- 
sizable. Construct them with a number of hulls, subdi- 


























boats, will be light m weight; out of the way; and cat be 
utilited in many respects in the economy of every-day life 
on board. Detail cool men to the necessary stations. Now 
let the vessel be struck and sinking threatened. Drive the 
passengers aboard the rafts, and as the vessel takes her last 
reel before disappearing, detach, and the raft with her 
precious burden floatsclear. It will support all who can find 
room to stand, and the whole question of rescue is then re- 
duced down to surviving the exposure necessarily entailed by 
the disaster. Gear likely to foul should of course be cut 
away while there is time. Elaborate the idea as you wish, and 
the worst of extremities would leave open a very good 
chance for life for those now ruthlessly sacrificed to crude, 
clumsy and impracticable contrivances left ug from the Mid- 
dle Ages. There is nothing new in these suggestions. All 
the more reason why the law should step in to arouse 
steamship companies from their lethargy, and force 
the adoption of plans at once simple and effectively answer. 
ing the needs of the cast: 








“NON-CLEANING” RIFLE MATCHES. 

[' is very likely that one of the near changes in the shoot- 

ing rules at Creedmoor will be one making non-clean- 
ing, except between ranges, compulsory. The British 
National Rifle Association have adopted such a 1ule and 
there is much to be said in its favor. There certainly is noth- 
ing more artificial than the style of shooting by which the 
Palma matches were fired. There was an accurate reduc- 
tion of the conditions under which each shot was fired to 
the same level and thus followed the long strings of bulls- 
eyes, to which we have become accustomed. ° It was thought 
impossible to have entire accuracy’, unless every minor point 
was duly looked after; and doubtless this was true; but 
there is no reason to think that with changed arrangements 
of rifle and ammunition good scores would not result, even 
under the non-cleaning rule. If such a result follows, then 
a great advance will have been scored; for certainly there 
is far more value in the conclusions reached in a non-clean- 
ing match than in any of the old style small-bore contests. 
Those trials seem to have brought out about all the points 
they were capable of developing. They were of great value 
in pointing the way to something better. It is a more 
natural step to first try rifles and bullets and powder under 
the simpler conditions of a clean barrel at each shot than 
to strive for accuracy with the impediment of a dirty barrel. 

One of the first effects of these non-clearing conditions 
will be to direct attention to the explosive used. Low grade 
powders leave a heavy but soft residuum in the barrel, while 
the quick burning compounds, high priced and carefully 
made, do not leave so much, but they are more inclined to 
cake hard. Weather, too, has a very marked influence in 
this connection, and this makes it necessary to take with 
some allowance reports of work done by new guns in this 
cold weather, when judging what they will be abie to 
accomplish on a hot, parched range in midsummer. In 
modifying the charge to secure good results with the debris 
of one round lying in the way of the next, it is more than 
likely that the whole question of explosives may be so over- 
hauled that a revolution in ammunition will be brought 
about. There are hints of such a coming change, and in 
trying to reduce the evils of our present powder system 
to a minimum it is not at all unlikely that some new ex- 
plosive may find its way to the front. 

There needs more careful estimates of the relation between 
powder charges and the work they do. Where a 550-grain 
bullet has put behind it charges of powder running all the 
way from80 to 110 grains, it is manifest that the bullet starts 
on its way under various conditions as regards upsetting and 
initial velocity. What those conditions are for various charges 
and for differing degrees of hardness of bullet is purely 
a matter of the most arbitrary conjecture on the part of the 
majority, if not all, who go to our ranges to shoot. It is 
certain that if all the powder is burned in each case the 
force is very different, and if it be not burned then it is just 
so much foreign and worse than useless matter, cumber- 
ing the cartridge shell and then the rifle barrel. 

So long as cleaning out after each shot was permitted. 
these were trifling considerations. We could afford to be 
wasteful when that waste did not act as a direct clogon our 
efforts for good scores, but it will not pay to use extra large 


powder charges, when the surplus in each charge means,a — 


point off the record of the next shot. 

It may be a question open for fair debate whether it is 
wise for our National Rifle Association to make a cast-iron 
rule on the subject of dirty matches. It is worthy of a fair 
trial, and for certain classes of ‘matches open only to mili- 
tary men, and to’be shot with’ military rifle, the rule ought 
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certainly to prevail. There are certain civilian marksmen 


“who may prefer the cleaning out after each shot, and it 


might be better to have the non-cleaning, provision inserted 
in the conditions of numerous matches, rather than have an 
inflexible general rule passed on the subject. The Amateur 
Rifle Club at its annual meeting decided to have such a 
match put on its lists of competitions; and with or without 
any special legislation on the subject it would seem to be 
the duty of the Directors of the National Association, for the 
furtherance of rifle practice, to give this non-cleaning feature 











Wuo Owns THE GAME?—We have been asked the mean” 
ing of a sentence in the report of the trustees of the Cuvier 
Club, published in our last issue. The sentence is this: 
“The doctrine of exclusive possession upon one’s own land, 
and also upon the waters which cover the land, has thus 
been fully affirmed.” We do not believe that the writer of the 
report means to assert that the owner of a piece of land has 
‘exclusive possession” of the game on that land, for such a 
doctrine is in direct opposition to the established principles 
upon which game laws are established. He probably means 
that the owner of the soil has virtually exclusive possession 
of the game by reason of his power, if he avails himself of 
the trespass laws, to keep all other men off from the soil. 
The game, wherever found, is public property until it is 
reduced to possession by capture in a legitimate manner, no 
matter whether the captor be the owner of the soil or not. 
It is high time that this principle should be well understood. 
If the captor of the game be a trespasser, he can be punished 
for that offense, but it is important to notice that the law 
inflicts the penalty not for the killing of the game, but for 
the trespass. We do not hesitate to say that in our belief 
the only satisfactory olution of the much-vexed game pro- 
tection question will be found in the rigid enforcement of 
suitable trespass laws. 





ScoTLAND’s FisHertes.—In another column we print a 
very valuable communication relating to the fisheries and 
fishculture in Scotland., It is gratifying to see that not only 
in Scotland, but all through the British Islands, there is an 
awakening on the subject of fishculture. They have led the 
world on fish protection, but in propagation they have been 
far behind, and are just beginning to realize it. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Archibald Young as Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries carries an assurance to fishculturists all over the 
world that Scotland has the right man in the right place, 
and if he has proper support in the way of appropriations, 
there will be no retrograde movement. We are informed 
that Mr. Young will make an inspection of the Scotch sal- 
mon fisheries in the course of, next year, which will be fo!- 
lowed by a report to the new fishery board. There has been 
no inspection since 1870, when the late Mr, Frank Buck- 
land and Mr. Young carefully examined all the salmon fish- 
ings in the river and on the sea coasts, and in the following 
year published a report on the effect of recent legislation on 
the salmon fisheries in Scotland, which contains the latest 
and fullest official account of these fisheries. 











Orrawa Bencn Snow.—Everything is looking well for 
a big show at Ottawa in March. The premium list contains 
over $1,200 in the regular classes and about $800 in the 
specials—thirty-eight in number—some of the latter being 
for English and American dogs only, this as a courtesy to 
visitors from England and the United States. The club has 
secured a magnificent building, the Drill Hall, well lighted 
both night and day and ventilated by skylights in the roof. 
The hall is built of brick, floored with plank, and is 85 x 185 
inside, without a post, pillar or obstruction of any kind. 





An ExcEEDINGLY Fricip TEMPERATURE.— One of the 
projectors of the Yellowstone. Park ‘‘Improvement” Com- 
pany’s attémpt to seize the National Park is said to have 


remarked, last September, ‘“‘We’ll get it, boys; it’s a cold 


day when J get left.” Well, come to think of it, it has been 
pretty cold during the past few days; and, according to the 
latest despatches from Washington, the indications are that 








NraGakA Fatis.—The Niagara Falls Association issue a 
pamphlet relating to the preservation of the Falls, with a 
petition for legislation on the subject. The petition should 
receive the signature of every citizen of the State of New 
York. Copies may be had upon application to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. B. Harrison, Franklin Falls, N. H. 








MEN oF MopERATE MEANS who want to preserve for 
themselves the opportunity of getting a few days’ shooting 
per year without paying a small fortune for it, ought to be 
specially interested in seeing to it that the game laws are en- 
forced. So much of the best shooting country is being 
captured by proprietary clubs, that sportsmen outside of 
these clubs may well view the situation with alarm. 


Tue Marion’s Puma, mentioned by Mr. John Easmond 
in his story of the shipwreck of the Trinity, is to come to the 
Central Park Managerie, this city. The animal is said to 
be as tame as a kitten. 


Oor READERS are'earnestly requested to give us early in- 


_ formation of all proposed game law amendments, which 


may be brought up in the respective States and Territories. 








Che Sportsman Tourist. 


AROUND THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 
BY DR. J. A. HENSHALL. 
First Paper. 
A BOUT the middle of December, 1881, my wife and 1 





miles down the river, and were t hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Wilkinson, formerly of Richmond, Va. Mr. W. 
has purchased the orange grove and buildings formerly 
owned by Mr. Hatch, and has.erected a fine roomy hotel, 
and though not entirely completed, we were nevertheless 
made quite comfortable. Inthe evening there was a Christ- 
a tree for his pretty grandchildren, and a bonfire on the 
awn. 

The scene was a beautiful and romantic one; the long 


ki arrived in Jacksonville, Florida, on our way to | tongues of flame leaping upward, the myriad of sparks sail- 


Indian River. Proceeding to that model hotel, the Windsor, 
we were at once made comfortable by the débonair Orvis, 
who has that happy, peculiar and inborn faculty of making 
every one feel at home. Here I found my friend Jordan, of 
Texas, who had arrived several days previously. The 
weather was warm and pleasant, and Jacksonville never 
looked more lovely. The grand old water oaks along the 
streets never looked so stately, while the gardens were 
uezer more profuse of bloom, nor more redolent of fragrance. 
I found your genial correspondent, Dr. C. J. Kenworthy 
(Al Fresco), as busy, as courteous, and as enthusiastic as 
ever. 

We left Jacksonville with regret, and embarked on the 
little steamer Volusia, on which I had made a trip to the 
head waters of the St. Johns, three years before. Of course 
I was at once at home with her versatile and ubiquitous 
master, Capt. Lund, who never seems to sleep, and who 
seems to be in every part of the boat at one and the same 
time. Our sail up the St. Johns was made exceedingly 
pleasant by the company of Mr. N. H. Bishop, the famous 
canoeist, and his wife, of Lake George, N. Y 

Arriving at Salt Lake, two hundred and seventy-five miles 
south of Jacksonville, we found the old wooden tramway, 
connecting Salt Lake with Titusville, a thing of the past. 
Its pine rails were decayed, its rolling stock had vanished, 
but its motive power, ‘‘the mules,” stood calmly and medi- 
tatively, harnessed to ‘thimble and skein” wagons, wagging 
their ears and whisking their mop-like tails in the same old 
fashion, as who should say: Railroads may come and go, 
but we go on forever’ As soon as the boat landed, a man 
hailed me from the wharf house, whom I recognized xt 
once as my old cracker friend, Tom Sellers of Sebastian 
River. 

‘‘Hev you got that long-range gun with you this time— 
ah?” asked Tom. 

This was in allusion to my twelve-gauge Parker, with 
which I had killed a deer on the Sebastian, three years be- 
fore, at considerably more than a hundred yards. 

“Yes, Tom, but the least said about that the better. I 
have already incurred the everlasting displeasure, withering 
scorn and Virtuous condemnation of the Great’ American 
Big Bore and Intensely Practical Still-Hunter for that un- 
lucky feat, and I don't intend straining my gun by any 
more such shots.” 

Eight miles of sandy road through the pine woods brought 
us to Titusville, where we were warmly welcomed by Col. 
Nichols, of the Titus Hotel. Titusville was but a shadow ot 
its former self. I missed its leading spirits. Col. Titus was 
dead; 8. J. Fox had-gone to pastures new. Oh, Ichabod! 
Ichabod! Its streets were deserted, several of its stores 
burnt down, its long pier dilapidated, and its railroad 
crumbling away. 

‘What is the matter with Titusville?’ I inquired of a 
boatman leaning against a fence whittling 

‘Rockledge has zot the bulge on us,” answered he, with- 
out looking up. ; 

The hotels, however, are still alive, and the stores of 
Messrs. Dixon, Moore, Weger and Smith still keep up a 
good show of business. But I missed the old-time bustle 
and excitement of “Sandpoint.” Mr. Weger and his son 
are doing all in their power to promote the welfare of the 
place; the former was erecting a new store building, or 
“block,” and the latter had founded a weekly paper, the 
Florida Star, Much is expected from the new railroad, 
now in course of construction, from Palatka to Indian 
River. The Lund House is well-kept by Mr. Carlisle, and 
the Titus Hotel was never so ably managed as it is now by 
Col. Nichols, formerly of the Windsor of Jacksonville, and 
the Kimball of Atlanta. Titusville will always be a favorite 
resort for the sportsman on account of its contiguous hunt- 
ing grounds. 

found Capt. Strobhar’s schooner Rambler, in which we 
were to make our cruise around the peninsula of Florida, not 
quite finished in her cabin accommodations, but which were 
being rapidly pushed to completion by her energetic skipper 
and the available force at his command. However, with the 
—- company of Mm and Mrs. N. H. Bishop, Mr. and 
rs. B. A. Mayor, of Austin, Minn., Mr. C. L. Jordan and 
other guests #f the hotel, the time passed pleasantly. There was 
a party of young men from Cazenovia, N. Y., that had gone into 
camp .just above the village, where they were building a 
boat while waiting for their leader and guide, Mr. Card of 
‘rotary trap” fame. Capt. Burnham, ef Cape Canaveral 
Lighthouse, was over for a few days with his fine sloop 
Oceala. 1 found that the quality and accommodations of the 
boats of Indian River were vastly improved since my visit 
three years before, and that my prediction in reference to 
the introduction of the sharpie had been verified. Skippers 
Hammon, Bowers, Hendrickson and Richards have now 
tine boats of this model of from seven to ten tons, which are 
admirably adapted to these shallow waters. 

Among the guests of the hotel was an English naturalist, 
whose daily occupation. was the collecting of bird skins. 
His room was a chamber of horrors to the servants, who had 
a decided antipathy to arsenic and other ‘‘pizons,” and the 
peculiar odors of his apartment. The last straw was piled 
on, one day, when he brought ix several turkey buzzards; 
there was then great danger of his being ‘‘hoycotted” by the 
entire retinue. He said to me one day: 

“I could get more birds ye know, if I had a boat, ye know; 
but I cawn’t sail myself, ye know, and I cawn’t abide these 
blarsted boatmen, ye know.” 

There isa resident taxidermist at Titusville, Mr. Scrima- 
geour, who is a genius in his way. He had some really fine 
specimens of mounted birds and mammals. He had just 
returned from a hunt in the scrub, where he killed five deer 
and a panther. While I was in his shop a woman and a boy 
brought in a fresh panther’s skin for sale; the boy had 
shot it. Mr. 8. had a stock of the best fishing tackle for 
Florida waters that I had seen. His trolling baits were not 
the insufficient pike or pickerel spoons usually sold, but sub- 
stantial squids, and heavy block tin spinners revolving their 
entire length on large and strong single hooks, such as are 

uired for the large marine fish of these waters. Being an 
old New York angler, he knows what to provide for the 
wants of sportsmen in Florida. 

The day before Christmas we went to Rockledge, twenty 





ing through the broad green fronds of the palmettoes, and the 
whole reflected and intensified on the placid bosom of Indian 
River formed a spectacle both pleasing and grand. But 
even with the accompanying salvo of small arms, it was 
difficult to realize, on so balmy and pleasant a night, the air 
heavy with the fragrance of flowers and foliage, that it was 
a “‘Christmas” jubilee. But, nevertheless, when tbe fire had 
burned down to a bed of glowing coals and embers, and we 
retired into the house, the benison of Tiny Tim found an 
echo in our hearts: ‘‘God Bless Us Every One.” 

Rockledge had improved very much since my last visit. 
The orange groves were all now in full bearing—new houses, 
several stores, and a schoolhouse had been built, and a 
wooden tramway was being constructed to Lake Poinsett, 
the head of navigation on the St. Johns, and but three miles 
distant, to which point a steamer made three trips a week 
from Sanford, connecting at the latter place with the DeBary 
line for Savannah. The produce of the lower country was 
being shipped by this route, and supplies brought back—all 
of which explained why Rockledge had ‘‘got the bulge on 
Sandpoint.” Rockledge is remarkable as being one of the 
very few. places in Florida where the people are not anxious to 
sell their homes. Her people are prospering and value their 
orange groves too highly to sell them even at extraordinary 
prices. 

I would here caution the public against the many land 
agents and land swindles in Florida. Millions of acres of 
the poorest pine, scrub, and swamp lands are being exten- 
sively advertised in glowing colors and at low prices, but 
which are not worth the’ taxes paid on them. Beware of 
the man or company whose lands are represented to be high, 
dry, and rolling, and located in the ‘“‘heart of the orange 
belt,” and which are offered at ten or fifteen dollars an acre. 
It is alla delusion and a snare. There are good lands in 
Florida suitable for the culture of sub-tropical fruits, early 
vegetables, etc., but they are rot advertised for sale and can- 
not be bought for a song. Good wine needs no bush. Good 
land in Florida, like good land in any other State, does not 
go begging for customers and always commands a good 
price. Where there is one acre of good soil in Florida there 
are a thousand acres of worthless land so far as the culture 
of semi-tropical products is concerned. I feel constrained 
to say this now, from what I have seen in that State, and on 
account of the many blighted hopes, disappointed ambitions, 
and impoverished purses to be laid up against the land swin- 
dlers, petty and grand, of Florida. 

We spent Christmas Day (Sunday) very pleasantly at 
Rockledge with old friends, and on the next day sailed for 
Eau Gallie, where we arrived after nightfall and found a 
Christmas hop in progress at ‘ the college,” in which we par- 
ticipated and had a most enjoyable time. There was a Christ- 
mas tree with a present for each guest. Bethel Stewart, of 
Merritt’s Island, was the recipient of a large ‘‘gopher” 
(land tortoise) which had been swung up to one of the 
lower limbs of the tree. My present was a half-dozen 
roasting ears of green corn. Think of it—Christmas and 
green corn! We acknowledged the corn, however, and min- 
gled in the mazy. 

The next day we set sail for San Sebastian River, passing 
Melbourne on Crane Creek, and stopping a short time at 
Turkey Creek, where Charles Creech is still living in the 
cabin on the bluff, though he had taken unto himself a help- 
meet since my last visit. We had a fair wind to Sebastian 
and sailed up to our old ‘‘Cabbage Camp,” just above the 
mouth of the North Preng, a short distance above Mr. 
Kane’s cabin on the main river, Here we jumped two deer 
within a hundred yards of camp. Jordan and I took the 
dingey and our shotguns, and knocked down several 
ducks 

We saw a large flock of coots, or mudhens, near the point 
of «small mangrove island, rounding which, they rose at 
forty yards, when we discharged two barrels each and 
picked up twenty-four coots. The skipper carried a dozen 
to Mr. Kane’s family, while Jordan and [ proceeded to dress 
the remainder. I gave him his choice, to take off the feath- 
ers or dress them; he chose the latter. 1 had the feathers off 
of twelve coots before he had drawn three, and this is how 
to do it: Chop off the wings close to the body with a hunt- 
ing knife, attach a loop of twine to the limb of a small tree, 
engage the head of a coot in the loop, make a circular in- 
cision around the neck, through the skin, then pull the skin 
with both hands down to the tail, where it is severed at one 
cut of the knife, cut off the legs at the tarsal joint, and the 
coot is ready for drawing, washing and the pot. The coots 
of Flortda are very fat, the skin slipping off readily, and 
with the skin goes the oily, fishy flavor. When prepared in 
this way and baked brown, coets are nearly as palatable as 
ducks, and are really preferred by the natives of that State. 

One day my wife was left alone for a short time aboard 
the Rambler, which was moored close to the bank, to which 
a gangplank extended She was engaged in pressing ferns 
and wild flowers, when a noise in the scrub attracted her 
attention. Catching a glimpse of several large, black ob- 
jects, her first thought was “‘bears;” they were moving toward 
the boat. She is of delicate frame and nervous organiza- 
tion, but ‘true grit.” She succeeded in throwing the gang- 
plank overboard, and then procured a pail of hot water from 
the galley, and prepared to give them a warm reception. 
But her fears were soon quieted <s three of Kane’s long- 
legged black hogs emerged from the scrub. 

in the afternoon my wife and I went fishing. I took an 
eight-ounce rod and black-bass tackle that I had been using 
that morving up the creek, and rowed out into the bay 
abreast of Kane’s cabin. I put ona golden shiner some 
six inches long for -bait, nade acast or two, when I got a 
tremendous strike. The reel hummed like a buzz-saw, and 
the fish took twenty yards of line before I could check him. 
I found then that I had caught a Tartar. He towed the 
boart around as I played him, but occasionally would make 
another fierce rush and-take many. yards of line. My wife 
was an anxious and excited spectator of the contest, for the 
fish was a very heavy one and my tackle light. The little 
rod bent nearly double ander the undue strain, but at last I 
had him under control, within fifteen feet of the boat, where 
I held nim until he was exhausted. Finally, after some 
twenty minutes had elapsed, I had him alongside, I had no 
gaff hook, and no way to land him. I took the snell of the 
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hook in my left hand and found that the hook was firmly 
imbedded in the angle of his jaw, the shank standing out at 
right angles. I stroked his golden sides as he lay calmly on 
the surface without moving a fin. It was a redfish of fully 
thirty pounds. I then tried to insert my hand under his 
gill-cover, when he gave his head a sudden flirt, broke the 
hook in my hand and slowly sank toward the bottom. I 
heard a deep sigh, turned my head, and saw my wife with 
clasped hands gazing with longing eyes at the slowly disap- 
pearing mass of red gold. 

“It’s too bad to lose him!” said she. 

“My dear, we don’t want him. I only hope he may live 
to give some brother angler as much sport as he gave me.” 

We spent two more weeks on Indian River and its tribu- 
taries, going down as far as Fort Capron and the inlet op- 
posite, and had many delightful experiences, fishing, hunt- 
ing, shooting and collecting curious and marine specimens, 
and feasting on fish, game, oysters, crabs, turtle, oranges, 
bananas, guavas, ete., etc. As this was but an experimen- 
tal or trial trip of the Rambler, we returned to Titusville. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop departed for Lake Worth, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayor and my wife returned to Jacksonville and the 
North. 

We now began our final preparations for our cruise 
around the coast to Cedar Keys. Many of the boatmenon 
the river did not believe we were serious in our intentions, 
as a voyage around the peninsula had never been under- 
taken by any boat from that section. They were quite con- 
fident that we would proceed no further than Jupiter, or 
Lake Worth. Strange to say, though, there was not one to 
offer his services to sail the boat on this “‘big voyage,” while 
for arun down to Jupiter a dozen would have offered, 
whose knowledge of seamanship, from their own account, 
was adequate to the circumnavigation of the globe. The 
Lake Worth boatmen, however, who made occasional trips 
in the summer to Key Largo and Key West, were not so in- 
credulous, but looked upon the enterprise with doubt and 
suspicion, and forebodings of evil and disaster. But our 
ardor was not to be dampened, nor our enthusiasm quenched 
by any amount of blue water; and it the Rambler held to- 
gethcr, we had a crew that would not desert her. 

The Rambler was a small schooner, thirty-four feet in 
length, ten feet beam, and drawing two feet aft; the bottom 
was half round, with a good clean bow, and stern cut away 
somewhat like the sharpie. She was strongly built, a good 
sailor, with a clean run, though rather slow with cruising 
rig, but a dryer boat never plowed salt water. The cabin 
was quite roomy, eight by fifteen feet, with four and a half 
feet head room. The crew consisted of the ‘“‘Squire” and 
*Jack” of Connecticut, ‘‘Buck” of Texas, the ‘*Skipper,” 
myself, and ‘‘Cuff.” Cuff was the Skipper’s dog, a cross 
hetween setter and hound, and a good all ’round dog on 
deer, turkey and quail. The Skipper was to sail the Ram- 
bler as far as Jupiter, at the foot of Indian River, where I 
was to take command and sail her by chart, compass and 
dead reckoning down the Atlantic coast to Key West, thence 
up the Gulf coast to Cedar Keys. As I fully described In- 
dian River and the country below in the Forest AND STREAM 
several years ago, I wil' not devote much space to that sec- 
tion in the:e papers. 

At length, on the morning of January 16, 1882, with a 
southeast wind and cose-hauled, we departed from ‘Titus- 
ville. As we went bounding along, Jack. who frequently 
‘‘drops into poetry” when the occasion is fitting, stood upon 
the cabin roof and melodramatically exclaimed: 

‘Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar!’’ 

His friend, the Squire, more matter-of-fact, and somewhat 
slangy, said: ‘‘Oh, take a tumble, and give us a rest!” 

But Jack, with the spirit strong upon him, and with ‘‘the 
poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolling,” continued; 

“Tam asa weed, 
Flung from the rock. on Ocean's foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 

‘Well, my fine Jimpson weed, we’re coming about, and if 
you don’t step down and out the foreboom will fire you 
overboard like fat off a hot shovel,” remarked the Squire, 
while the Skipper sung out: 

“Avast, there; belay your jaw-tackle and come aft! Hard 
a-lee!” 

Jack, in duty bound, tumbled aft. 

We passed in succession Addison’s Point, Pine Island, 
Jones’s Point, Rocky Point, City Point, Oleander Point, 
and were soon abreast of Rockledge. That night we made 
San Sebastian River. We sailed up to the forks, then poled 
up the South Prong three or four miles. The following 
day Buck killed a yearling buck with his little 38-cal, 
Winchester. 

The streams on the east coast of Florida are usually nar- 
row and deep, with perpendicular hanks, allowing a boat to 
lay close alongside. Our schooner was thus moored, with 
bow and stern lines, close to a big cypress tree, the stream 
being not more than thirty feet wide. Within fifty yards, 
on the high bank, were the poles and deer-skin_ scaffolds of 
a recent Indian camp. Squire had a wholesome fear of 
Indians, whom we heard were now in the neighborhood on 
their anaual winter deer hunt. 

Just above the Rambler the stream made a detour in the 
form of a loop, turning back on itself, so that for a short 
distance, near the schooner, the stream flowed insopposite 
directions, separated“by a mere strip of land, but five yards 
in width at its narrowest point, and where there was a small 
connecting branch of water. The boys supposed the water 
to which this branch led to be a bayou or pond; but one 
day I discovered the true nature of it, and found that the 
loop or bend was vpward of half a mile in extent. The 
banks being high and densely covered with trees, bushes 
and vines, completely hid the schooner from the view of 
anyone passing along the parallel portion of the stream. 1 
mentioned this peculiarity to Jack one day, who requested 
me not to ‘‘give it away,” as he had now an opportunity to 
*‘play it” on the Squire, who was then out in the pines hunt- 
ing with Buck. Jack had been nursing his wrath to keep 
it cool for sometime. For the next hour Jack and the 
Skipper were closely closeted in the cabin, their brains big 
with some scheme. They constructed a very passable figure 
of the body and head of an tndian—a stuffed calico shirt 
with outstretched arms, and the head surmounted by the 
peculiar turban worn by Florida Indians. This was care- 
tully stowed away for future use. 

That night the Skipper was telling of a small lake, formed 
by an expansion of the stream a mile above, which fairly 
teemed with black bass ranging from ten to twenty pounds 
in weight. Of course this was all pure fiction, but it served 
its purpose, for Squire, who was a zealous fisherman, was 
at once deeply interested. The Skipper described the place 


so minutely that he could not miss it. The next morning al 
but Squire had a great desire to kill a deer, so he started 
up the river alone in the Waif,,the dingey, with a good sup- 
B y of fishing tackle. He spoke of taking a gun, but Jack 

issuaded him. He was no sooner out of sight around the 
bend in the river than Jack and the Skipper took their guns, 
rifles and pistols, and the Indian dummy, got into the Daisy, 
a Stranahan canvas boat, and proceeded to the ‘‘cut off,” 
ag into the upper stream half a mile ahead of Squire. 

hey hauled their boat into the saw-grass in a sheltered 
cove not more than fifty yards from the Rambler, and waited 
for their victim. He was not long in coming, for he was 
anxious to reach the famous lake. Rowing along, admiring 
the sub-tropical beauties of the stream, the clumps of cab- 
bage palms, the green bay thickets, the moss-draped water- 
oaks, the profusion of vines end climbing shrubs, and 
impressed by the awe-inspiring and death-like stillness of 
stream and forest, he approached within fifty yards of the 
ambush. Suddenly: Bang! Bang! Bang; Pop! Pop! Pop! 
Ping! Ping! Ping! belch forth the guns, pistols and rifles of 
Jack and the Skipper, accompanied by a series of the most 
divbolic, demonic and unearthly yells, screams and 
screeches that ever issued from human throats, while the 
Indian dummy was raised aloft above the saw-grass, its arms 
waving wildly, and its body dancing and swinging about in 
a perfect frenzy of rage. Whang! Pop! Bang! went the 
guns. Wough! Wough! Whoo-oop! Ya-hoo! screamed the 
boys. 

But the Squire, hiseyes staring wildly at the whirling 
dummy, ducking his head at every bang of the guns, and 
the perspiration streaming down his face, was going down 
the river at a rate that even Hanian would have envied. 
Then was heard from the saw-grass the most startling, sur- 
prising and indescribable sounds imaginable: snorting, 
choking, sobbing and groaning. It may have been the 
smothered cachinations, or suppressed hysterical laughter 
of Jack and the Skipper, but l rather think it was the Indian 
dummy that had worked itself into a fit. 

Squire returned to the schooner, which he found deserted, 
for Buck and I hid ourselves in the deepest recesses of the 
woods the moment the dummy was taken so bad. He 
searched the cabin thoroughly, but not a gun, pistol, or 
other weapon could he find. He then sat down on deck to 
rest, with the tiller by his side, keeping a sharp lookout. 
It was not long, ere looking up stream, he saw the Indian 
dummy paddling a canoe around the bend, and one or two 
others with him, partly hid, but also paddling furiously. One 
more reassuring look and Squire ‘‘lit out” for the piny 
woods. I will here drop the mantle of charity on the scene, 
but this, while shutting out from view the actors, could 
not subdue the sulphurous odor which pervaded the atmos- 
phere for the rest of the day, permeating the pine woods 
and hamaks, and diffusing itself along the surface of the 
river. 





Batural History. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
lressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not 
to individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 
Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH. 
FAMILY TYRANNIDE: FLYCATCHERS. 

118, Kingbird, Tyrant Flycatcher—Muscicapa tyranna 
Aud.; Tyrannus carolinensis Ridg. 304, Cs. 368.—Abund- 
ant. Arrives in May. Breeds; nests on trees, frequently 
in orchards and near houses. Lays from four to 
six yellowish white eggs with purple and brown blotches, 
in June. Deservedly a favorite bird with the farmers. A 
pair of kingbirds will not only give warning by their chat- 
tering outcries of the approach of a hawk or crow to the 
vicinity of their nest, but they will boldly attack any rapa- 
cious bird that ventures near, and by their pestering, drive 
away the would-be robber of poultry yards or birds’ nests, 

114. Western Kingbird, Arkansas F'lycatcher—Muscicapa 
verticalis Aud.; Tyrannus verticalis Ridg. 306, Cs. 370.— 
Accidental straggler from the Western States. A single 
specimen reported as taken in Maine. (Henry Bryant, M. 
D., in ‘‘Proceedings Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., X, 96, 1865.) 
This record mentions the spgcimen as. received from 
Plympton, Me. There is no such town in this State, and 
the nearest to the name is Plymouth, Penobscot county. 

In regard to this record of this specimen, Mr. ii. A. 
Purdie says (Bull. Nutt. Orn, Club, Sept., 1876, p. 73) the 
bird was ‘shot at Eliot, Me., by Mr. George E. Brown.” 

115. Great Crested Flycatcher—Muscicapa crinita Aud. ; 
Myiarchus crinitis Ridg. 312, Cs. 373.—Common in Western 
Maine. Rare east of the Kennebec Valley. Arrives early 
in May. Breeds usually on high trees, lays four or more 
eggs, buff with purple lines and spots, in June. This species 
has been a regular summer visitant for many years in the 
vicinity of Portland city, where it breeds, but the birds are 
never abundant here. Quite common along the ‘south- 
western border of the State every summer. 

116. Phebe Flycatcher, Common Pewee—Muscicapa 
Tusca Aud. ; Sayornis fuscus Ridg. 315, Cs. 379.—Abundant. 
Arrives early in April. Breeds, usually on timbers of 
bridges, sheds, etc., also upon rock ledges. Nests in Moy, 
and Tays from four to six pure white eggs, rarely slightly 
spotted. Two broods each season. 

117. Olive-sided or Cooper’s Flycatcher—Muscicapa coop- 
ert Aud.; Contopus borealis Ridg. 318, Cs. 380.—Common. 
Arrives in May. Breeds on trees, and lays four or more 
yellowish white eggs with brown spots, in June. The eggs 
much resembles those of the kingbird in form and coloration, 
but are about one-third smaller. While in company with my 
friend Nathan Clifford Brown, at Cape Elizabeth, June 26, 
1882, I found a nest of this species with four eggs, upon a 
fir tree twelve feet in height, in an abandoned pasture 
sparsely overgrown with young trees. This nest was com- 


pactly built of twigs and neatly lined with gray tree moss | 


such as grew upon the tree, and was placed upon the end ofa 
lower branch eight feet from the grourd. 

118. Wood Pewee Flycatcher—Muscicapa virens Aud.; 
Contopus virens Ridg. 820, Cs. 382.—Abundant. Arrives in 
May. Breeds on trees, lays four or more eggs, cream color 
with reddish brown spots, which form a ring around larger 
end of the egg. 

119. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher.—Muscicapa flaviventris 
Aud. ; Hmpidonax flaviventris Ridg. 322, Cs. 888.—Common, 





but nowhere abundant. Arrives in"May. “Breeds; lays four 
or more eggs, white with reddish spots, in June. Mr. N. A. 
Eddy has given me an interesting account of a nest with four 
eggs, found June 13, 1880, at Little Deer Island, Penobscot 
county, Me. ‘This nest was on a large root that formed a 
sort of shelf in under a low stump. It was composed of a 
mass of dead leaves, pieces of decayed wood, evergreens, 
ferns, birch bark, and mosses, arranged in form and appear- 
ance much like the nest of the pewee, (8. fuscus) and lined 
with fine roots and grasses. Diametcr 2.12 inches, depth 1.0 
inch; eggs (.65x.50), white with numerous reddish spots over 
oe whole surface, and forming a ring about the greater 
end,” 

120. Traill’s Flycatcher.—Muscicapa traillii Aud.; Empi 
donax pusillus trailli Ridg. 325a; Empidonaz trailli Cs.885.— 
Common. Arrives in May. Breeds on trees and bushes; lays 
four or five yellowish white eggs with reddish brown spots, 
in June. ¢ 

121. Least Flycatcher.—Muscicapa minima Aud.; Em- 
pidonax minimus Ridg. 326, Cs.. 887.—Common. Arrives 
early in May. Breeds on bushes and trees; lays four pure 
white eggs. Frequents cities, gardens, and open lands in the 
vicinity of houses more commonly than other flycatchers of 
the same genus. 


Famity Trocuiiip®: HUMMINGBIRDS. 


122. Ruby-throated Hummingbird — Trochilus colubris 
Aud., Ridg. 335, Cs. 409.—Common. Arrives early in May. 
Breeds, on trees, the nest usually made on a branch in such 
a manner as to appear part of it. The internal dimensions 
of the nest of this diminutive bird are about an inch in 
depth and barely more in breadth. The eggs are pure white, 
without gloss, .50x.35 inches. In the summer of 1877 (Au- 
gust) Mr. A. Parker caught a male hummingbird of this 
species at Boyd Lake, Piscataquis county, Me., and kept it 
alive by feeding with sugar dissolved in water. After two 
months’ confinement in a room, it became so tame that when 
liberated it was easily recaptured. By presenting the finger 
the bird would leave its perch and alight upon it. This bird 
was afterward presented to Frank D. Pullen, Esq., of Ban- 
gor, to whom I am indebted for a detailed account of this 
incident. The beautiful pet was kept in confinement for 
many months, and was finally killed, accidentally, by a dog. 
It would be no .difficult undertaking to keep a number of 
these birds in a conservatory of flowering plants, and their 
presence would add much to the beauty and attraction of 
such a place. The birds can be captured by the aid of an 
insect net, or attracted within a room or enclosure by means 
of flowers displayed. 

FaMiLy CypsELIDa: SWIFTs. 

123. Chimney Swift, ‘“‘Chimney Swallow”’—Chetura pelas- 
gia Aud., Cs, 405; Chetura pelasgica Ridg. 351 —Abundant. 
Arrives in May. Breeds; usually in colonies, in chimneys 
or hollow trees. Occasionally birds of this species aftix 
their peculiar nests to the inner walls of the deserted cabins 
of lumbermen. Lays four white eggs, in June. The swifts 
often ayrive in spring from the South in large flocks of 
many hundreds of birds together. And I have observed a 
colony of hundreds occupying a single chimney of a dwell- 
ing house. It was interesting to note the regularity with 
which these birds assembled at twilight every evening. 
After repeated circlings and incessant twitterings, contin- 
ued oftentimes for half an hour, and when all appeared to 
have reached home from the wanderings of the day, the de- 
scent into the chimney was made with great precision. This 
was accomplished by a gradual closing of the ranks of the 
birds while continuing their extremely rapid flight in a hori- 
zontal circle directly above the chimney. When the descent 
began, this circle of birds assumed the form a huge black 
hollow tunnel or cone with its inverted apex entering the 
chimney, and barely a minute then elapsed ere all the birds 
were housed for the night. 


FAMILY CAPRIMULGIDZ; WHIPPOORWILLS, NIGHTHAWKS. 


124. Whippoorwill—Caprimulgus vociferus Aud., Ridg. 
854; Antrostomus vociferus Cs. 397. Common in restricted 
localities. Arrives in May; breeds on the ground, lays two 
eggs, yellowish white with purple and brown spots and lines 
over whole surface. This bird, unlike the next species, is 
strictly nocturnal or crepuscular in its habits, remaining in 
seclusion during the open daylight, but actively seeking its 
food during the evening and carly morning, and at all times 
during moonligit nights. It seeks its insect food much upon 
the ground, and.irequents the gardens about farmhouses 
for this purpose. I have noted the presence of this bird 
within a half dozen miles of Bangor, but not further east. 
Mr. Boardman reports it, however, near Calais. I have 
never known of its occurrence in the close vicinity of Port- 
land, yet have commonly found it within twenty miles 
west of this: city, as well asin other localities in Maine. 
The species is very local in it habits, not only in selecting 
its breeding places, but I have known the birds to visit the 
same spots night after night, going from one to another with 
the greatest regularity, so that I knew just where to find 
them at dusk, midnight, or early morning. 

125. Nighthawk—Chordeiles virginianus Aud. ; Chordeiles 
popetue Ridg. 357; Chordediles popetue Cs. 399.—Abundant. 
Arrives in May. Breeds on the ground, usually form- 
ing a depression if on light soil and slightly lining 
it with grass. But often no appearance of a nest 
is seen where the eggs are laid. It not infrequently 
breeds on the flat, graveled roofs of buildings in the 
cities. In June lays two eggs, drab, with fine dark streaks, 
giving them a gray marbled appearance. Diurnal as well as 
crepuscular in its habits, and seeks its food (insects) chiefly, 
if not solely, in the air. It is on the wing at all times dur- 
ing moonlight nights, and is quite active during the daytime 
also. In the stomach of an adult male nighthawk, shot at 
Fryeburg, Oxford county, Me., July 7, 1882, I found an 
ichneumon fly, a black cricket, about twenty small grass- 
hoppers, and many small, hard insects, all freshly devoured. 
The bird was taken at noon of a bright sunny day. 


Faminy Cucunip&: Cuckoos. 


126. Black-billed Cuckoo—Coccyzus erythropthalmus Aud., 
Ridg. 388., Cs. 428.—Common. Arrivesin May. Breeds, 
usually on bushes; lays from four to six pale sh blue 
eggs in June. Thereis an old refrain which states that 
“the cuckoo is a bonny bird, it singsin the night.” And itis 
true that the peculiar notes of the cuckoo are heard ‘during 
moonlight summer nights, as well as at all times of the day. 

127. Yellow-billed Cuckoo—Coccyzus americanus Aud., 
Ridg. 387, Cs. 429.—Rare. Probably not a regular visitant. 
Mr. Boardman has procured but two specimens in Eastern 
Maine, during a long series of years of collecting. I have 
taken a single specimen in Western Maine (Cumberland 
county). 
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Famity ALCEDINID2: KINGFISHERS. 


128. Belted Kingfisher—Alcedo aleyon Aud. ; Ceryle aleyon 
Ridg. 382, Cs. 423.—Common. Arrives early in April. 
Breeds, in holes made by itself in banks or cliffs. Ps 
from five to seven pure white eggs, in May and June. The 
kingfishers are to be found everywhere along our coast, and 
throughout the interior about the lakes, rivers, and even 
very small streams. It remains in the autumn until the 
streams are frozen over, and it has been asserted that 
occasionally these birds have remained, on the coast, 
throughout the entire winter. I have at various times ob- 
served them in Maine within the limits of every month ex- 
cepting January and February. - 


FaMILy Pictpa:: WOODPECKERS. 


129. Pileated Woodpecker—Picus pileatus Aud.; Hyloto- 
mus pileatus Ridg. 371, Cs. 482.—Not uncommon in densely 
wooded regions, but not found on the coast. Nowhere 
abundantin Maine,and rarely more than two or three found to- 
gether. Resident throughout the year, and no doubt breeds 
here, although the discovery of its eggs has not been reported. 
This is the largest of the northern woodpeckers, and is 
locally known by the lumbermen and hunters by various 
names, as ‘‘cock of the woods,” ‘‘red-headed woodcock,” 
‘black woodcock,” etc. The pileated woodpeckers are 
found far north in Canada, and are widely distributed 
through the United States. I havefound them more abun- 
dant in Virginia than elsewhere, and in favorite locatities, 
have observed as many as five adults upon a single tree to- 
gether. A rare occurrence, even where these bi1ds were so 
abundant asin the locality referred to- This species, as 
also every species of woodpecker found in Maine, usually 
lays its eggs in a hole excavated by the bird with its bill in 
the trunk of a tree, most frequently such a one as is dead or 
partially decayed. 

130. Hairy Woodpecker—Picus villosus Aud.; Ridg. 360, 
Us. 488.—Common. Resident. Breeds. Lays from four 
to six smooth white eggs. Woodpeckers of this species are 
most commonly observed here during the late autumn and 
in the winter, when they frequent orchards, groves of ma- 
ples and other deciduous trecs, and the pastures or ravines 
overgrown with alder bushes, Not so abundant as the next 
named species, 

131. Downy Woodpecker—Picus pubescens Aud., Ridg. 
361, Cs. 440.—Abundant. Resident. Breeds. Lays six 
white eggs, in June. This diminutive facsimile of 
the hairy woodpecker is the most common species of 
woodpecker in Maine, as it is also the smallest. 

132. Black-backed Woodpecker.—Picus arctieus Aud.; 

Picoides arcticus Ridg . 367, Cs. 448.—Common in Northern 
and Central Maine. Resident, and undoubtedly breeds. Of 
the two species of three-toed woodpeckers, this is the 
most common. Its favorite haunts are tracts of forest 
through which ‘fires have spread and partially killed the 
trees. I have never found them abundant anywhere in 
Maine, but in various localities in Canada it appears to be 
the most common species, and I have there seen a dozen 
specimens within a quarter mile radius. The black-backed 
woodpecker frequents the coniferous trees, such as spruce, 
fir and hackmatack, trom which it procures its food in the 
usual manner of woodpeckers, and | have never observed a 
single instance of this bird alighting upon any other than 
coniferous trees. Its favorite food consists of the soft flat 
worms, white with brown heads, of an inch or less in 
length, which it finds imbedded in the trunks of living trees 
such as are above mentioned. Upon a single occasion only 
have I observed this woodpecker alight upon a tree abso- 
lutely dead, and even thea not in search of food, but only 
as an available resting place after along flight across fields. 
Its fight, when protracted, is very undulating, but rapid, 
and the course through the air is a series of vertical curves, 
each similar to such as is described by a bullet shot froma 
rifle. Upon the ascending or first part of each curve t‘1e 
wings beat so rapidly as to produce a rolling sound, so loud 
as to be heard at a distance of two hundred yards or more. 
A good imitation of this sound may be produced, by draw- 
ing one’s fingers rapidly across round wooden fence slats of 
one inch diameter, placed two or three inches apart—a 
mellow roll, unlike either the whistle of a duck’s wings, or 
the whir of the wings of a grouse. Upon the descending, 
or latter and shorter portion of each curve of flight, the 
wings are closed, and are therefore then silent for a moment. 
The cry of this bird, easily recognized as that of a wood- 
pecker by any person familiar with the family habits, is a 
harsh rattling scream, that ends in a sort of chuckle pro- 
duced by a unison of the rattling notes. This woodvecker 
is very tame, and appears to be quite indifferent to the 
presence of a human being. I have approached within 
fifteen feet of one, and retired without disturbing the bird in 
the least, although I was evidently observed. 

I remember upon one occasion trying in vain to alarm one 
by repeated blows with the butt of my rifle upon the trunk 
of a spruce tree of nine inches diameter, while the bird was 
on the tree barely twenty feet above. Although so common 
in certain localities, yet I have seen no more than two to- 
gether upon one tree. All the specimens of the black-backed 
three-toed woodpeckers procured by myself have been 
marked with white upon a few of the longest soft feathers 
of the back, and upon each was found the obscure line of 
white extending backward from the eye, and which is ex- 
posed by slightly parting the feathers. The males have a 
large crown patch of orange or lemon yellow; crowns of 
females of a bluish black like the rest of upper parts. 

138. Banded Woodpecker—Picus hirsutus Aud.; Picoides 
tridactylus americanus Ridg. 368.; Picoides americanus Cs. 
444.—Not common. Probably resident and breeds. The 
banded three-toed woodpecker appears to be nowhere a very 
common species, and my observations of its habits have 
been more limited than of the black-backed species, from 
which it may easily be distinguished by the smaller size, 
and white bands across the back, in both sexes. This wood- 
pecker is of a more retiring and suspicious nature than the 
preceding species, and it is partly on this account, as well 
as from the fact of its habitat being the dense evergreen 
forests, that so few are observed. [ once endeavored to 

rocure a specimen with aid of a revolver pistol, after hav- 
ing watched its movements fora long time. It would not 
permit so near an approach as the two black-backed wood- 
peckers in whose company it appeared to be, and my pres- 
ence produced a watchful restlessness that prohibited a still 
shot. After following and shooting at this bird a second 
time it left the vicinity, although its companions manifested 
no concern at the rts of the pistol. 

134. Yellow-be Woodpecker—Picus varius Aud.; 



































































winter. It is here sometimes known as “‘sap-sucker.” 


Me., in the spring of 1881, Mr. Hardy informs me. 


less abundant. 


winter. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


STRANGE SEA MONSTERS. 


before long. Captain Plaitt’s letter is as foilows: 
U. S. Nrrre Depot, Malden, Mass., Dec. 21, 1882. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


all close together and near his ship. Captain H. has 
promised to give me his report, and when I get it I will 
send*it to you 

It is with pleasure that I give you my experience with the 
sea monster. 

On August 29, 1878, while in command of the coast sur- 
vey schooner Drift, we were about five miles north of Race 
Point, Cape Cod, Mass. Weather calm. We were drifting 
with the ebb-current. At about 1:30 P. M. I observed ata 
distance of not more than two hundred yards from usa very 
singular object come right up out of thesea. I took the marine 

lasses and looked at this object. It must have shown at 
east twenty-five or thirty feet out of water almost upright, 
and about as large asa barrel. This object looked smooth 
and of a dark brown color. I could see no eyes nor mouth. 
There was some water pouring out of the top. While I was 
lookin, - _ it curved and went down. (See rough sketch 
ai —2). 


Sphyrapicus varius Ridg. 369, Cs. 446.—Common. ~ Arrives 
ad Breeds. Lays from four to six pure white cags 
in May and June. This species often remains quite late 





the autumn, but I have not known of its occurrence here in 


185. Red-headed Woodpecker — Picus erythrocephalus 
Aud. ; Melanerpes erythrocephalus Ridg. 375, Cs. 453.—Rare 
visitant from the South. In the autumn of 1877 this species 
appeared to be not uncommon in Western Maine, and sev- 
eral specimens were killed in Cumberland county. Its oc- 
currence here -is now apparently less infrequent than for- 
merly, and possibly a few may breed here. Mr. Luther 
Redlon observed one in Portland May 25, 1879. Mr. Manly 
Hardy shot one as far east as Machias River, in Washington 
county, and writes me that it was ‘‘the only one I have seen 
alive in over forty years’ traveling in Maine woods.” A 
specimen was killed near Newport, Me., and one at Bangor, 


A specimen was shot by Mr. Warren Noyes in the town 
of Gilead, Oxford county, early in the month of June, 1881. 
I observed three adult males in a grove of oak trees near 
Portland city, April 3, 1882. The woodpeckers of this 
species-are not such habitual peckers of wood as are many 
others of the same family, but feed principally upon nuts 
and fruits, although insects are also eaten. In the stomachs 
of several specimens taken early in spring, I have found the 
undigested contents to consist solely of small bits of the 
kernels of acorns. Soft-shelled nuts, such as acorns and 
beechnuts are readily opened by these birds, and appear to 
form their chief food in some localities when other food is 


136. Golden-wirged Woodpecker—Picus auratua Aud. ; 
Colaptes auratus Ridg. 378, Cs, 457. Abundant. Arrives 
early in April. Breeds in tree holes, hollow posts, ete. 
Lays from five to seven eggs, glossy white, of a rosy hue 
when fresh, in May and June. This woodpecker, or ‘‘yellow- 
hammer,” as it is locally termed in Maine, is the most beau- 
tiful.of all our woodpeckers, as well as the most common 
species in Maine. It frequents cultivated lands rather than 
dense forests, is fond of fruit, especially cherries, but like 
the robins, with which it associates during migrations, 
seeks its food upon the ground more frequently than upon 
trees. Mr. Edward Tucker has given me an interesting ac- 
count of a nest of this species, which he found in Kennebec 
county, Maine, which was used to his knowledge, for five 
consecutive years, although eggs were taken from it each 
year. ‘Each year the birds would make the hole a little 
deeper, and the last time I visited it the hole was over two 
feet in depth. One season twenty-nine eggs were taken 
from it, from three to six at one time. Of the last six eggs 
taken, one w:s but half the size of the others.” This species 
is migratory, and associates in considerable numbers pre- 
vious to departure in the autumn. None are found here in 


Vy \7 E have received for publication, from Prof. Spencer 
} F. Baird, of the United States Fisi: Commission, a 
letter-from an officer of the Navy, giving some observations 
made by him on the coast of Massachusetts in 1878. The 
occurrence is of special interest in connection with the 
recent article in these celumns on the ‘‘Sea Serpent,” and we 
trust that further details from Captain Howes may be had 


Prof. Spencer F. Baird, U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries, 


Dear Sir—Your letter of the 5th came to hand some 
time ago, and my reason for not writing sooner is that I was 


in hopes of obtaining other rcliable information for you on 
this subject from Captain Frank M. Howes, of the Boston 
& Baltimore Steamship Company. Captain Howes, in 1876, 
in almost the same location saw not only one, but three of 
these monsters—two small and one large one. They were 
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In about a half-hour later the same thing again came up 
at an angle of about 20° with the horizon. It ran its length 
out of the water at least thirty-five or forty feet. It being 
much nearer us, I had a ae look of several seconds at it 
through the marine glasses. Its color and general appear- 
ance was about as first seen. I could discover no eyes nor 
mouth, nor anything looking like them. I think at -this time 
something must have alarmed it, for it made a graceful 
curve und started off; but just as it was going down a long, 
sharp fin came up (see sketch 3—4). The monster moved 
off with very great speed, leaving a heavy and well-marked 
wake after it. This wake could be seen a long time after. 

I here beg leave to state that I have told you just what I 
saw, and leave the matter with you to decide what it eould 
have been. 

I am quite used to seeing whales and know positively that 
this was not one. I hope you will pardon delay for reasons 
given. Also please excuse rough drawings. 

With the greatest respect, lam, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Ropert Piatt, Master U. 8S. N. 
















































In connection with the above report the following is of 
great interest: We learn tMt in 1869 Mr. Charles Junkin, 
one of the topographers of the U. §. Coast Survey, while 
engaged in hydrographic work near Matinicus, off the coast 
of Maine, observed, at a distance of about half a mile, what 
he supposed to be aship’s mast, sticking straight out of the 
water, and inclined at a moderate angle to the surface. 
This soon disappeared, leaving a great swirl in the water, 
such as would be occasioned by the submergence of some 
large mass. Nothing of this kind was again observed in 
the course of a continued sojourn in the neighborhood, and 
the existence of any wreck in that spot was stoutly denied. 


STRANGE HAWKS’ NESTS. 


| by a recent issue of the Forest AND STREAM there ap 

peared a short article by Mr. Boardman, descriptive of 
the nest of aa eagle found in Northern Dakota, the pecu- 
liarity of which was that it was constructed largely of buf- 
falo ribs. it may not be without interest in 
this connection to call attention to the fact that 
these curious pieces of bird architecture are by 
no means uncommon throughout the prairie region 
of Central Dakota. Several such nests came under the no- 
tice of the writer while engaged in that part of the country 
last summer, and a number of others were reported from 
neighboring localities. One in particular of those examined 
may be worthy of special note. 

One day, while upon the unbroken prairie, at a point far 
remote from timber or tree-like growth of any kind, the line 
of travel chauced to pass cluse by a huge boulder that had 
been strangely dropped here all alone ia time long past. On 
its elevated und nearly flat top, there was visible a large 
mass of n.aterial, which at onc? suggested the preserce ot a 
nest of some kind, and upon close inspection this proved to 
be the case. 

A nest it was, or rather what had done duty as a nest, for 
there was little about the mass that would call up the picture 
usually suggested by the expression bird’s nest. Except tor 
the somewhat suggestive shape, it was much more like a 
rubbish heap in the variety and character of the uaterials 
piled together. A large part of the heap consisted of bones, 
not only the buffalo rivs mentioned above, but also numer- 
ous shoulder blades, leg bones, etc., of the antelope and other 
animals. The size, and particularly the shape of some of 
these, must have made them rather awkward “sticks” 
to convey any distance. The skeleton nest thus formed, 
was rendered more habitable by filling in, and smoothing 
off the angles, with bunches of turf, weed-stalks, reeds, 
rushes and such other debris as could be picked upon a 
treeless, brushless plain. Among the mass of stuff that had 
been brought together was one object which appeared 
rather strange in such a place; namely, u large butcher 
knife. It was sticking carelessly in the side of the nest, and 
seemed to suggest that even the birds of this Western country 
might be possessed of the almost universal desire to go about 
with a bowie knife conspicuously displayed in belt or 
breeches 

‘this nest had been abandoned some little time, as it was 
the latter part of July when it was discovered. Another 
found a short time betore, containing one young bird, was 
built almost entirely of buffalo ribs. The usual situation 
seemed to be upon the ground, or upon flat rocks upon the 
tops of the high hills or ‘‘buttes,” that are such conspicuous 
and curious features of the topography of some parts of the 
Missouri River region. 

The most common species of hawk noticed, and the one 
that was apparently the builders of many of these bone nests 
was Swainson’s (Buteo swainsone), though it is more than 
probable that the red tail and other hawks of this region have 
the same habit. Why such material is made use of, is very 
apparent and needs no comment. The boncs become so 
light and dry from long exposure to the weather, that they 
are not such bad material when employed in the building 
sites necessarily selected here as might at first be supposed. 
T. 8. Roperts 


ZouS1 Porrery.—Hartford readers of the article in the 
current number of the Century by Frank H. Cushing, entitled 
“My Adventures in Zuiii,” will be greatly interested in 9 
collection of odd pottery now on exhibition in the show 
window of T. Steele & Son’s jewelry store in that city. 
These curious wares are made by the Zufii Indians of New 
Mexico, among whom Mr. Cushing bas spent several years 
of his life in scientific research. The goods are in the form 
of animals, bowls, cups, saucers, idols, etc., and are of a 
dull, red color, decerated with designs of birds, trees, and 
striped in white and black or other colors, as may have 
suited the Indian’s fancy. The circumstances under which 
its present owner came into possession of the pottery are 
interesting being the result of a friendship engendered through 
the mellowing influence of a camp fire, while on a ‘fishing 
and hunting trip in 1863. ‘‘My companion, whose company 
I enjoyed on the Lakes,” writes Mr. Steele, ‘‘finally settled 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 200 miles southwest of which 
town dwell the Zufii Indians. For twenty years we have 
continued to correspond with one another, but not once 
during the entire time have we ever met. [ shouldn’i 
know him if he came into my office this moment, but we pt 
our thoughts on paper in as familiar a manner as if we parted 
yesterday. Weare exchanging something or other all the 
time, and this Zufii pottery is the latest.” 


Snowy OwL.—Pheenix, Oswego County, Jan, 8, 1883.— 
Charles Patchet shot a snow owl to-day measuring five feet 
one inch from tip to tip, and weighing five ds. Mr. 
P. has also captured two foxes this winter.—WiLu Smita. 
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THE LITTLE SPOTTED SKUNX. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am going to give my experience on the subject of 
skunks in Southwestern Reams and Colorado, for though 
what I am going to say is a well known fact among stock- 
men and campers on this part of the frontier, yet I have 
never seen it mentioned ina paper. There are two distinct 
kinds of skunks here—the large striped variety, which is 
harmless, and if one bites a man in the night when he is 
camping out, as they occasionally do, the bite is harmless. 
The other kind is about half as large as the other, is spotted 
—not striped—does not smell as strong as the large species; 

© won’t run from man or beast, can climb a tree, and when he 
bites a man, the man is as good as dead from hydrophobia. 
I have personally known of twenty deaths from skunk bite 
within ten years in a radius of one hundred miles from the 
southeast corner of Colorado. 

A man will lie down to sleep on the ground or in his 
blankets. He is awakened by a bite on face or hand, and 
when he sees the spotted skunk he is ready to settle up his 
affairs. I have known the piece cut out and the wound 
burned with a hot iron. That man felt no ill effects for six 
months, and then his companiong had to lasso him and tie 
him toa tree. He was wild, and fried to bite. He died two 
days after. The way campers generally avoid them when they 
have no tent is to make the bed on a wagon sheet, and tuck it 
in after they get to bed, over head and all. Fortunately the 
spotted skunk is scarce everywhere. Can you teil me 
the scientific name of the gentleman? I have seen but one 
this year. W. J. Drxon. 

Crmarron, Gray County, Kan., Jan. 5. 

[The whole subject of hydrophobia from skunk bite has 
been very fully treated of in Forrest AnD STREAM, Coues’s 
Fur Bearing Animals, and in Merriam’s Vertebrates of 
the Adirondack Region (Trans. Linnean Soc., vol. I.), and 
the conclusion reached by those, best fitted to judge is that 
there is no more danger from the bite of a healthy skunk 
than from that of a healthy dog, but that the bite of a rabid 
skunk is as dangerous as that of a dog similarly diseased. 
We have known of the popular impression in the West with 
regard to the fatal effects of skunk bité for many years, but 
have never heard until recently that the little striped skunk 
(Mephitis (Spilogale) putorius L.) was universally fatal. This 
species is not, as was formerly supposed, confined to the 
Southwest, but occurs in Florida, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, and perhaps considerably further North. ] 
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portance are liable to delay. 


WHAT THE PRESS THINKS. 





are constantly pouring in. 


people. 


Tse WEIGHT OF QuariL.—Nashville, Ill., Jan. 15.—In a 
copy of your excellent journal, recently, one of your corres- 
pondents spoke of having killed twenty-two quail that 
weighed nine pounds, or over six and a half ounces each, and 
thought they were exceedingly large. Quail have been more 
plentiful in our neighborhood this season than I ever 
knew them before; and on the afternoon of Dec. 23 Dr. 
Westerman of this place and myself killed eighteen quail that 
weighed nine pounds twoounces. Idid not think they wefe 
extra large; but the Doctor insisting that they were, we 
weighed them with the above result. I killed several between 
that and New Years that weighed a half pound each. We 
have some fine shots here and they have made it very lively 
for the birds this season.—G. B. B. : 


opinion. This is what they say: 
[New York Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 18.] 


just issued 


ee eerie ae killing in moderation these noble species. 

DrurNAL HABITS OF SHORT-EARED OwL.—A_ correspon- Distill d Brewer (St, Louis) Jan. 15 
dent in last number of Forest AND STREAM mentions the ee se ee ee 
snowy and hav.k owls as the only ones strictly diurnal. I 
think the short-eared owl (Asio accipitrinus) should be added 
to thelist. This bird used to makeits appearance here in 
great numbers every winter, but of late years it is rarely, if 
ever, met with. I have seen four and five atatime hunt- 
ing in the same field for mice, so tyme and unconcerned as 
to pass to and fro within a few feet without noticing me. 
They hunt at all hours of the day, but I have never met 
with one abroad after sundown.—Dr. E. STERLING. 


tain sheep, etc., would be a 
wish the Missouri Senator every success with the bill. 


[New York Herald, Jan. 21.] 


Yes, IF THE Park 1s StoLEN.—The rapid development 
of the West threatens the extinction of the buffalo, and there 
is no romance in Western sentiment that considers his pre- 
servation. It is contended that the animal does not fit into 
practical American civilization, and that his skin is pretty 
much the only thing of value about him—and that impliesa 
dead buffalo. Whole droves are being slaughtered in North- 
western Dakota for the hides, and it is reported that about 
one thousand white hunters are employed in the slaughter. 
The noble animal bids fair ere long to cease to be a land- 
scape feature of the prairies, and to go the way of the mam- 
moth,and the mastedon. The Western reasoning is that 
one thousand cattle can feed on every bunch grass prairie 
that now sustains a thousand buffaloes, and that buffalo 
meat is worse than that of the leanest steer. So the buffalo 
must go.—Sun (Jan. 21). 


TENNESSEE Notes.—On the day of Gov. W. B. Bale’s 
inauguration a live eagle of large size was set at liberty 
from the dome of the capitol, but he did not avail himself 
of his captor’s privilege, and this singular fact gave rise to 
an investigation as to the reason. This resulted in finding 
attached to the poor bird’s body notes, letters and cards 
bearing predictions as to the future in our National and 
State politics in such numbers as upon being weighed 
were found to exceed the weight of the bird. ’ ‘‘Can’t get 
the emblem of American liberty to start off with such a 
cargo if allowed to choose for himself,” as an old fellow 
standing by remarked, ‘‘leastwise hereabouts.—J. D. H.” 


embodied in whatever legislation may occur. 


work already being done within the Park 1 
department no information on this subject? 
[New York Times, Jan. fet 


that this enterprising officer valued the privi 


Hotel Company he was entirely prepared 


at their demand by tlie Secretary of the Interior. 


Opossum on Lone IsLanD.—Woodside, L. I., Jan. 22. [Harper's Weekly, Jan. 20.] 


—lIn regard to opossums I have to report that one was killed 
about two weeks ago in my brother’s backyard, at 124 Rut- 
ledge street, Brooklyn.—D. F. Bracaw. 


Recent ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN: 
Three fallow deer, Cervus dama; t.ree skunks, Mephitis mephitica; 
one gray ichneumon, Herpestes griseus; t red-headed ducks, 
Fuligula ferina; two white-winged doves, Melopelia leucoptera; 
two quail, Ortyx virginianus; five rattlesnakes, Crotalus horridus, 
and one pine snake, Pityophis melanoleucus; received by purchase. 
One northern fox uirrel, Sciurus niger cinereus; two prairie 
dogs ——— ludovicianus; one red fox, Vulpes fulvus; one porcu- 
pine, thizon dorsatus; one black-handed spider monkey, Ateles 
melanochirus three 0) ums, Didelphys virginianus; one black bear, 
Ursus americanus; t gray squirrels, Sciurus carolinensis; one 
tayra, Galictis barbara; one w thrush, Turdus mustelinus; one 
barn owl, Strix flammea; one red-winged blackbird, Ageleus 
gaint one great horned owl, Bubo virginianus; three reed 

rds, Dolichonyx oryzivorus; one American widgeon, Mareca amer- 
icana; one red-tailed hawk, B 


useless for any other purpose than that of a National Par«<, 


tled. What would happen would be that it would be overrun by 


greatest head of game in the shortest time, and who would in a few 
ears exterminate the great game of which the Yellowstone region 
now almost the only asylum. 

That is precisely what Congress meant to prevent in reserving the 
region as a park, and that, it seems, is what is likely to happen in 
spite of the reservation, unless Congress takes some further action. 
The act reserving the Park provides that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall provide against the wanton destruction of e, and against 
its capture or destruction for purposes of profit. e game laws of 
the Territory of Montana are strict enough, if they are properly en- 
m; one pied-billed grebe, Podilymbus podiceps; one blue and | forced, to secure not merely a continuing, but an increased supply 
yellow macaw, Ara ararauna; two horned hzards, Phrynosoma | of great game, although the game laws of the other Territories con- 
douglassi; four alligators, Alliga tor mississippiensis, and three-| tiguous to the Park leave something wo be desired. Nevertheless, 
water snakes, Svepedomencs Sasciatus General Sheridan, in his report for 1882, declares that di last 
One elk,’ Cervus canadensis; winter not less than two thousand elk were slaughtered the 
rirg doves, Turtur risorius; born in the garden. Park, either wantonly or for their skins. 


uteo borealis; one herring l, Larus 
one, ne Scops asio; one barred owl, Syrnium 





To insure prompt attention, communications. should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- the Park will seture a constant supply to the sportsmen of: the adja- 


ae by one the different newspapers are waking up. It 
required some sharp punching to start them from their 
lethargy, the use of some vigorous language to make them 
understand that, under the guise of a simple lease of a por- 
tion of the public domain, a gigantic fraud was contem- 
plated on the American people. Now, however, the press has 
awakened to a realization of the purposes of the Yellowstone 
National Park Improvement Company, and is taking a hand at 
the game. For along time Senator G. G. Vest, of Missouri, and 
the ForREst AND STREAM, kept up the fight quite alone, but 
the subject has become, as is quite natural when we consider 
its importance, a popular one, and strong reinforcements 


We are heartily glad of it, and welcome with cordial 
warmth each addition to the ranks, and although this paper 
led the attack on this iniquitous job, it is quite willing to 
take its place among the rank and file, if officers more able 
‘or better informed can be brought to the front. It is amus- 
ing and flattering to find our esteemed contemporaries in the 
East and West cutting up the editorials which we have 
written on the subject to make “original” ones for their 
own columns, to read over again all the points which we 
have made against the steal, and find nothing new said on the 
subject, and often our own language reproduced almost 
without change. This is rather funny, but not at all annoy- 
ing. We do not care who gets the credit for starting and 
carrying on the fight, so long as it is carried on with vigor 
and the grab prevented. This appears now to be assured, 
and we hope that the fight is over and the victory with the 


We have space to reproduce only a few of the comments 
which are every day appearing in the public press in refer- 
ence to the attempted donation of the Yellowstone Park to 
the speculative ‘‘Improvement” Company. It has been a 
long time since any similar scheme has received such uni- 
versal condemnation by the press and the people. As our 
readers will see in another column, the danger of the seizure 
of the people’s Park appearsto be over, but it is well that 
the projectors of the scheme should be watched until Sena- 
tor Vest’s bill is passed. These men are daring and shrewd, 
and we may feel assured that they will not permit so fat a 
“— as this to slip through their fingers without a struggle. 

e append a few comments from papers of all shades of 


The Forest AND STREAM, which has been making a plucky fight 
against the i ge National Park monopoly, prints to-day an order 
yy the Secretary of the Interior, forbidding absolutely 

the killing of game, mammals and birds, in the Park; the taking of 
fish save by hook and line, and the destruction of timber. The edi- 
tor of the Forest AND STREAM, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
Park, thinks that it is not too late, if this order can only be enforced, 
to preserve the game of North America within this Park in such 
numbers that there may always be had in the country surrounding 
it good hunting for all who may desire to have the satisfaction of 


From a true sportsman’s point of view it is earnestly to be hoped 
that Senator Vests’ proposition for the preservation of Yellowstone 
Park may become law. The fere nature of our continent are disap- 
pearing so rapidly that we shall soon lose the last of them unless 
such a sanctuary be afforded them. The plains and woods of the 
North bare of buffalo, moose, elk, and other deer, antelope, moun- 

jmost denaturalized, and we therefore 


Secretary Teller is quite right in his determination to make nc 
leases of ground in Yellowstone Park for business purposes pending 
legislation. The report that Assistant Secretary Joslyn thinks the 
Interior Department can make any leases it chooses in case Congress 
does not act in the matter should of itself be sufficient to urge Con- 

ress to prompt and careful legislation. Mr. Teller’s points in his 
etter of last April to Mr. Conger, Superintendent of the Park, that no 
applications for tracts of more than twenty acres would be enter- 
tained and that ‘‘no lease will be given covering lands containing-any 
of the natural curiosities and mineral springs within the Park or that 
will prevent free access to such curiosities or springs,’’ should be 


In the papers sent the Senate in obedience to a resolution passed a 
few days ago there does not appear any oe on the unauthorized 
alt mits by persons who ex- 
pected to monopolize everything worth seeing. Why not? Has the 


The flavor of jobbery which has made itself felt in connection with 
the leases of the most desirable portions of the Yellowstone Park 
which have been made under the authority of the Interior Depart 
ment is not dissipated by the production of the correspondence on 
this subject. The Secretary of the Interior and the superintendent 
of the Park were of one mind in regard to the expediency of con- 
fining any leases made to very small portions of the domain and of 
carefully maintaining the Government control over the natural 
features which have made the fame of the Yellowstone region world- 
wide. And yet, in the absence of Secretary Teller, his subordinate, 
Mr. Joslyn, proceeded to execute leases for seven tracts of land, con- 
taining 640 acres each, and including the springs and the great natu- 
ral curiosities. This seemsa very curious way of conducting public 
business and one which is admirably calculated to excite suspicion. 
The letter sent to Mr. Belford by Gen. Brisbin, who received the 
privilege of running a steamer on the Yellowstone Lake, is a very 
instructive contribution to the correspondence, showing, as it does, 

lege of carrying pas- 

sengers on the Yellowstone Lake for ten years at $1,000,000, and that 
while full of indignation over the hogging" of the Park by the 
et their lease stand if 

they would agree not to interfere with his privileges. The Senate 
will find fresh arguments for immediate action on the bill reported 
by Senator Vest in the curious and interesting series of letters sent 


Mr. Schuyler Crosby, the Governor of Montana, has written an 
interesting letter to Senator Vest, a member of the Committee on 
Territories, concerning the Yellowstone Park. This reservation con- 
sists of nearly four thousand square miles, and contains some of the 
sublimest scenery in America. The same causes which make its 
scenery sublime, and have thus far rendered it a safe refuge for the 
aoe ame which has almost disappeared from the plains, make it 


a 
for which it has been wisely reserved. There is very little arable 
land in it, and if it were left open to settlement, it would not be set- 


“gkin-hunters” and “‘bag-hunters,’’ whose only aim is to kill the 


[Jan. 26, . 888 











Governor Crosby joins General Sheridan in recommending that the 
limits of the Park be extended to the eastward. He also urges that 
the game within the Park itself be protected absolutely. He also 
suggests that an engineer officer be detached to report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or Superintendent of the Park, with power to 

upon the troops when it is necessary to enforce the Par! segue 
tions. By these means it is hoped thatthe overflow of game.from 































































































cent Territories. 

All this seems very sensible. On the other hand, a company of 
speculators has been formed, which has applied to Congress for a 
lease of the whole domain. The object of these persons is, of course, 
to make the largest possible amount of money out of the Park in the 
shortest possible time. That object is altogether inconsistent with 
the purpene of preserving the Park as a public pleasure-ground for 
us and for posterity, which animated Congress in reserving it from 
settlement. The lease would be sure to result in spoliations and dese- 
crations from the effect of which the Park would never recover, The 
ee of the speculators ought not to be considered fora mo- 
ment. 


[Knickerbocker (N. Y.), Jan 17.] 


_ The Yellowstone Park comprises thousands of square miles with an 
incomparable wealth of the picturesque in forest, mountains, gey- 
sers, streams, canyons, with a variety of animal life not found else- 
where on this continent; in short, a magnificent domain, unequalled 
in extent and — by any other equal range of territory in the 
world. Notwithstanding that this grand expanse is declared the 
property of the United States. and is placed under the special guar- 
dianship of a Government department, aided by a United States mili- 
tary commandant, it is a stamping ground for marauders who deface 
its uty and slaughter for pelts, or else a hunting ground for for- 
eigners who visit the far West with no other object than the reckless 
destruction of great game, miscalied sport. In either case the ex- 
termination of the wild animals is the 1 result. 

The necessity of taking some — for the protection and preser- 
vation of our national domain just now brought up in Congress. 
and questions on the subject are order. Every American whose 
soul is not wholly given over to money grubbing takes pride in the 
National Park. But, alas! no one of the persons in high authority 
have taken any pains or exhibited much interest in its conservation. 
The chief use to which the Park has ben officially put is as a huntin 
ground for army officers, with a little surveying and setting out o 
roads. These roads are as = on paper. But a use has been found 
at last for the National Park, and it will be cared for. 

* * * * * Mr. Rufus Hatch went out West last 
summer. Mr. Hatch isa man who, when he walks abroad, keeps 
his eyes open and looks atout him. Mr. Hatch saw that the National 
Park was good and that there were capabilities in it, so when Mr. 
Hatch came back from this land of delight he reflected long and 
thoughtfully on the great waste to which we Americans, in our wealth 
of,opportunities, are sometimes prone. This neglect of chances was 
pone. manifest in the National Park. Here was a region, the 

ike of which does not exist on the facé of this earth, all going to 

uselessness, absolutely spoiling for want ofa little brain work and 
manipulation. Mr. Hatch mentiened his ideas casually to a few 
friends, among whom were: Mr. Roscoe Conkling, General William- 
son. J. B. Houston, Elijah Smith, Hugh Hastings, Joseph H. Hunt- 
ington, Judge Fullerton, A. N. H. Carpenter, E. H. Goodman—just 
two or three lawyers, capitalists and railroad men—with an artist or 
two to give an esthetic touch. Mr. Hatch is nothing if not esthetic, 
and these gentlemen all looked at the Park through Mr. Hatch’s 
binocular, and agreed that there was a good thing ahead. 

After a while Mr. Hatch’s Western trip and the Eastern consulta- 
tions developed into a scheme. A company has been formed, which 
company has put itself in communication with the right person in 
Washington, and now there is a prospect of the Park being turned 
to good account. In some countries sueh domain would be preserved 
by the government, even if at the expense of a little official jobbery 
and a brigaue of park keepers. In fact, we have a local and near-by 
illustration in our own Central and the Philadelphia Fairmount 

arks. But in the case of the United States national property the 

rst thing to be done isto make money out of it, usually with a 
flimsy pretence of public good as schools, churches or public works 
of some kind. Mr. Hatch and his friends have gone a step even be- 
yond the railroad dodge. Railroads are under obligation to serve 

the public, though they take their time in doing it. The National 
Park grabbers are under no obligation at all. In the first place, 
they have secured a lease of desirable building plots for the osten- 
sible purpose of erecting hotels; next they get free pasturage, then 
free timber, and at the end of their term they are to be paid tor all 
their improvements(?) The hotel privilege is in itself a fortune; the 
free pasturage is of incalculable advantage for stock raising; the tim- 
ber cutting—well, that’s immense; and the final indemnity and reim- 
bursement let in a whole flood of claims. 

How, even in this promigate Congress, such a scheme of iniquity 
could be known and suffered to live passes comprehension. The 
company has already got to work, and anticipating favorable legis- 
lation is acting boldly and openly without authority cutting down 
timber and exercising all the rights of ownership. ‘he leases are, it 
is said, ready for submission to Congress; but if the matter is judi- 
ciously managed there is no hope for redress or efficient revision in 
Congress. The only hope is that President Arthur will refuse his 
assent to a biil. It is to be presumed that a bill wili have to be 
passed to give away the national property, although it is possible 
that the matter rests with the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
only to submit his decisions to Congress for registration. 





GAME IN KENTUCKY. 


B Nageerded in the fall I inquired of every farmer, over 

whose fields I am permitted to shoot without restraint, 
as to the quail crop, and not one had seen a bevy. Extend- 
ing investigations to more remote localities I was led to oil 
and carefully stow away my oid gun where I expected it to 
remain untouched till hawks begin their spring campaign. 

The blow of old John’s untimely death last summer was 

materially lightened by the prospect of no field work this 
winter had he lived. <A sporting acquaintance whom 1 
casually met in November, informed me that birds were 
plentiful, and I’m glad that I made good a promise to bring 
over my unbroken three years old pointer that I had given 
up as a hopelessly headstrong flusher—for I have enjoyed 
some of the finest sport lever had and developed the best 
field dog I ever owned. The only bird dog in the county, 
since old John’s death, that setting afire with the whip, 
blistering with a strap, and screaming that would ‘‘put to 
blush” an asthmatic calliope, had failed to make back, and 
whose infatuation with the chase was set down incurable, 
till the second dose within five miuutes, administered from 
the shotgun, brought him to repentance. Still he wouldn’t 
hold a point long enough for me to always get in range, and 
he had been decided the worst pill in the box, and reduced 
to the ranks with the squirrel and ’coon dogs. Eve 
brother who has run short of trained dogs and watched wit 
solicitude the development of a promising youngster can 
appreciate the affectionate exultation with which I caressed 
that dog when in open field he first stood a single bird till I 
passed him and walked it up, and repeated it on four more, 
all of which came to bag. 

It was our good fortune to blast the hopes of more than | 
one netter, by catching the beveys they had been watching 
on the other fellow’s farm, and one morning we enjoyed two 
hours’ sport nrarking down and bagging the larger parts of 
two beveys, which took wing after netters had set for them 
and had them on the run. The forays of city hunters in past 
years have caused many a.poster’s erection, and the boom 
of a shotgun and flash of the spotted dog bring runners over 
many farms to warn off the sportsman. ; 

Permission was invariably cheerfully granted us, with as- 
surance that neighbors are always welcome. ‘Them city 
chaps, who, not satisfied with what they can kill, hire 
fellows to net for them, and trap for them—any way to get 
*em—and take all the birds they can kill and buy, home, to 
sell and have cooked, are the ones we mean, and they can’t 
hunt on my farm.” A visiting party a year ago put in a 
Sunday within earshot of a church, where a revival was in 
pro: ; and they were from Lexington, ’twas said. 

Lhave weighed: several quail this season. Three, a cock 
and two lens bagged from same bevey, weighed 23% o2.—8, 
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Tan, 26, 1888.) 


8, 73. A cock from-another bevey scaled 8 0z.;5 to 6 oz. 
heaviest weight of the average birds. 

The ducks dropped in pone apparently in railroad style 
—twenty minutes for dinner. I saw very few rabbits. But 
two or three deer have been killed. Have keard of but little 
hunting of large game. Bear signs plentiful in the moun- 
tains, but the bear hunters have died or grown so old that 
dogs are no longer trained for the chase in our county. I 
think our close season for game begins Feb. 1, instead of 
March,-as per list published by ForEst.aND StrReEaM, if Iam 
not mixed. KENTUCKIAN. 

Mutt Sprines, Ky., Jan. 15, 1882. 


GUINEA FOWL AS GAME BIRDS. 
OUR article in the last number of Forest anD STREAM 
and the communication of ‘‘Brindle,” on the adapta- 
bility of the guinea hen as a game bird, were of great inter- 
est tome. I have long held tbe opinion that they were well 
worthy of a trial, and that such a trial would prove success- 
ful, Iwill give you my reasons for thinking so. 

About thirty years ago—I am no chicken—while shooting 
over a friend’s farm in New Jersey one fall7 I met his fore- 
man, who told me that one of their guineas had stolen her 
nest and raised a large brood of chicks, which he could not 

























































home as soon as the lakes and 


the rest to rot in the woods. 
there any more for moose, 


long enough to sce one in Penebscot county again.’ 


of the number were killed with the bow,,(uot cross-bow.) 
EVERETT SMITH. 


A PORTABLE ICE-BOX. 


that I should shoot as many of them asI could. I thought | shot on the first day were spoiled by the heat. 


nothing of this at the time; but one day, on the same farm, 
while beating along a large buckwheat stubble for quail, 
with my two dogs, a setter and a pointer, we came to some 
rough pieces of grass at the top of the field, adjoining a 
heavy piece of woodland. The setter made a full point, 
backed at some distance by the pointer—a sight which al- 
ways gladdens the heart of a sportsman: I stepped yp to 
the pointer, expecting to flush abevy of quail. Nothing 
stirred. I advanced to the setter, when up went a guinea 
fowl. I thought of old Harry’s guineas, and turned the 
bird over at about twenty yards. At the report of my gun 
a full dozen more arose and made straight for the cover. I 
killed a second bird, and when these were recovered I fol- 
lowed them up and killed five more,- all over points. I 
eculd have killed more of them if I had wished to do so. 
Subsequently I tried them again, and they gave me as good 
sport as any game birds I had ever shot. 'I'hey Jay well to 
the dogs. Sometimes I had a quail in the grass as well as 
in the woodland. One bird, I remember, my pointer found 
in the open stubble, and although I walked close up to the 
dog, I did not see the bird until it rose. 

I have thought of this occurrence many times, and have 

“mentioned it to some of my sporting friends. I have no 
doubt that these birds would prove a valuable acquisition to 
our game birds. 

If the gentlemen who have spent so much time and money 
in introducing the useless little European quail, would turn 
their attention in another direction, and make the most of 
the means we have at our own doors to insure our supply of 
game, I think they would receive a better reward for their 
liberal and unselfish efforts; or if they must import game 
birds, why not try the English partridge, a hardy bird and 
one that would be more likely to prove a success? 

NatH’L WINKLE. 


condition. 


at the accompanying illustration. 


‘‘Brindle” writes a nice story on guinea fowl in yours of 
the 11th. I have tried the experiment to make game out of 
guineas; but it will not do. They are too domestic; and 
will not lie well to adog, as they runtoo much. With 
spaniels it is somewhat better, but even then they make no 
shooting. The writcr has turned them loose in the spring. 
They never go further than a quarter of a mile from the 
farm buildings. Unless looked after they will produce but 
very few young, as vermin of all kinds prey upon the eggs 
and chicks. . In the fall they will come home to roost regu- 
larly, and be with the other barn fowl]. According to m 
idea, as far as the sport of shooting them is concerned, it is 
none. One might as well have a dog run up a fiock of hens 
and bang away at them. Better buy a few quail and put 
them out and look after them properly. CROXTETH. 

NeEvERsINK LopGe, Guymard, N. Y. 

MOOSE IN MAINE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send the letter of a well-known hunter and guide to you 
without comment. 

Maine is the natural home of the moose, and deer of this 
species were probably as abundant thirty years ago in the 
region of which Mr. Darling writes as anywhere on the con- 
tinent. They are not yet extinct here, and are undoubtedly 
more common now than ten years ago. Still, the tourist 
need not keep out of our woods for fear of being bitten by 
them. They are less commonly encountered than ‘‘moose 
flies.” A few are killed here each year, but the facts con- 

.cerning their capture are seldom made public. If a good 
“caller” could be obtained among our guides or Indians 
familiar with Northern Maine, one might go for this great 
game in autumn with a fair chance of success, such as can 
be had nowhere else in the United States. Caribou and the 
common or Virginia deer are also found in the same region. 

Of the former abundance of moose here a good tale is 
related by Mr. A. J. Darling, who writes: 

‘About thirty years ago I used to hunt a great deal, and 
almost the whole year round. I went mostly with my 
brother, whom you well know. One spring, after we had 
finished hunting moose and deer in this section on the head- 
waters of the Union River, we heard of moose away up the 
east branch (of the Penobscot River), so we fixed up a small 
kit and started, thinking we would kill about. three moose 
before we came back home. We went up as far as Katah- 
din Pond at the foot of the old mountain, and stopped there 
at John Bosnard’s caiap. 

‘‘We struck back and found where there were moose, and 
did not stop until we were the means of killing fifteen 
moose, spending a little over three weeks. While there we 
heard of moose being very plenty at the head of Aroostook 
River, and the next winter we started for that region. Of 
course it was about the middle of February when the snow 
was deep and the beginning of crusting. 

“‘We wer€ gone between five and six weeks, and killed 
forty moose, and got them out. The following winter we 
went up there the first of February and built a small camp, 
and killed sixty moose, besides a nice lot of furs. While 
there I went through to the Mausaugeo where I found a cam 
of twelve St. Francis Indians and stopped all night with 
them. They were killing moose for their hides, and living 
on moose meat, and for tea, steeped birch buds. We got 
all our moose out by the way of John Goddard’s tow-road, 
(the late John God of Portland). 

‘‘After I came home my brother made a trip to see those 
Indians, and found them skinning out, having their winter 


with the game in perfect condition. 


as were caught. 


times baggage-masters refuse to check. BG: P. 


WILDFOWL AND GAME CLUBS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 18th inst. the communication from 
‘‘An Upland and Bay Shooter,” and your editorial, ‘“New 
York Game Laws,” are the best views I have lately seen on 
the important subject of game protection. 

Many of my friends who have shot wildfow] in‘ the West 
during the past ten years have lately joined coast shooting 
clubs, while others who have shot on the coast all their lives 
are frantically inquiring for shooting grounds in tae West, 
because the coast is all ‘‘gunned out.” It is the same old 
story throughout the country. 

Every man and boy, who can afford it, owns one or two 
breech-loaders, and every half-grown boy owns or borrows 
some kind of blunderbuss or old musket; then the Life 
Saving Stations have crews composed almost entirely of 
~~ gunners, who shoot day and night. 

formerly shot ona marsh in the South, where I had 
very ~< luck killing black ducks, but three years ago a 
Life Saving Station was erected near the marsh, and I have 
since spent many many days watching my decoys in the 
vicinity of that station and only bagged one duck! 

Our Canadian friends allow egging vessels to be fitted out 
to gather eggs of wildfowl on the-.coast of Labrador. This, 
it appears to me, is even more destructive to game than 
spi shooting on our coast. 

Many of my friends are giving = shooting in t. 
They visit the shooting grounds and speng their time and 








as well as spring killed moose to “ and press, and take 

vers opened. He also 
found that the twelve had killed an average of fiftyfmoose 
to aman, or ahout six hundred moosein all. These Indians 
lived entirely on moose meat, and took all the dried meat 
they could to their families when they went home, leaving 


“After this the St John Indians and the French and 
Yankee hunters from all directions followed in their foot- 
steps; and in about three years it was of no use to go 


“Some ask, what becomes of all ‘the moose? Why, ‘the 
wolves’ get them, of course. There has been so much laid 
on the backs of the poor wolves that I don’t expect to live 


he story of the twelve Indians getting six hundred 
moose in one winter suggests the query, whether a portion 


- September, 1881, I passed two days at Lazaretto rail 
shooting, reaching home on the evening of the second 


get back to the farmyard. Such being the case, he suggested | day. On examining my birds on arrival I found that those 


Resolved not to be caught in that way again, I had a 
small ice-box made in the manner presently to be described. 
In September, 1882, 1 again spent two days at Lazarctto, but 
with the aid of the box brougiit home all my birds in good 


The box is made of galvanized sheet iron, twelve inches 
long, ten inches wide and eight inches deep. It has two 
longitudinal partitions of the same material, and the center 
compartment is fitted with a small inside cover, the whole 
box being furnished with a cover, with hasp and stapie for 
a padlock. Near the bottom of the middle compartment 
there isa hole to which a screw cap is fitted. The con- 
struction of the box will be readily understood by a glance 





The box was used asfollows: Before going to the boat the 
center compartment was filled with ice, one of the others 
with bottles of beer, and the other one with lunch and more 
beer. These rail pushers require about one bottle per bird, 
I find, and so one bottle was taken out shortly after starting 
in order to make room for the first bird. As fast as the 
birds were shot they were placed in the side compartments, 
and when the tide was over we had the box partly full of 
birds instead of bottles. On reaching shore the birds were 
transferred to the ice-house. The following day the box 
was used in the same manner. Just before starting for 
home the ice compartment was replenished and the two 
days’ birds placed in the outer ones, aad I reached New York 


On another occasion, desiring to use live bait in bass fish- 
ing, I had a small tray made to fit one of the side compart- 
ments. The tray had a bent wire handle and a perforated 
bottom. The middle compartment was filled with ice, the 
one having the tray with water and micnows, and the third 
compartment with lunch, etc. When bait was wanted, I 
opened the box, lifted the tray, which brought up all the 
minnows and none of the water, so the selection was easily 
made. The lunch was removed and stowed in the boat, 
leaving a compartment empty for the reception of such fish 


The cost of the box, exclusive of straps, was $3.50. The 
box may be carried in a large shawl strap, or better, by 
straps riveted to the sides, or may be locked and sent by ex- 
press, or as baggage. On one occasion, I filled the box 
with ammunition and stores, on my way to Long Island. 
The baggage-master refused to receive it, unless I would 
certify that it contained wearing apparel. I satisfied his 
scruples by opening the box and transferring toit a pair of 
socks that I took out of my valise. 1 give this as a hint to 
those who travel with their guns in gun cases, which some- 
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money and cite2 return without a feather. I have often 
had: this exper-eace myself. Even th: clubs that own 
thousands cf a2.es of land complain of the increasing 
scarcity of game, but to organize a club and enforce strict 
by-laws in rey:4 to early morning and late evening 
shooting seem3 _.wto be the only way to secure a few 
ducks. 

When every {cot of shooting land in the country is 
gobbled up by c.vbs, the pot-hunters who have done their 
utmost to drive away game, and have shot in season and 
out of season, will find that they are left out in the -— 


CALIFORNIA -DOGS IN THE MANGER. 


. shooting season in California is pretty well ad- 
vanced. ‘ It opened on the 15th of September, and will 
close on the 15th of March. With the exception of deer 
and doves, the open season for all kinds of game is embraced 
by these dates. Owing to the mild character of California 
winters, our sportsmen have better opportunities for indulg- 
ing in field sports than do those on your side of the Rocky 
Mountains. The ‘‘rainy season” in the coast range and on 
the plains of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys ex- 
tends from about the ist of October until the 1st of May, 
and there is seldom a day between the opening and closing 
of the hunting season when one cannot shoot with perfect 
comfort. The ducks stay with us until the last moment, 
and the shooting is about as good on the last day of the season 
asin November. Quail can, of course, be hunted at any 
time during the season, but they are generally thinned out 
toward the last, and it requires new broods to restock the 
grounds most accessible to the cities, for there is a perfect 
army of shooters abroad every Sunday. San Francisco 
turns them out by the hundreds on Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning of each week, special trains of cars leaving 
the city at four o’clock A. M. on Sundays, expressly for the 
convenience of gunners. There are localities in the hills, 
however, where the quail have such protection from hunters, 
that their extermination will probably never be accomplished, 
even through the facilities afforded by breech-loading guns 
and blue-blooded dogs. 

But it must be that the quails have even worse enemies 
than man, for Iknow of a ranch within ten miles of this 
city, some 20,000 acres in extent, on which the birds have 
been pretty well protected for ,the last six or eight years, 
and 1 believe there are less of them there now than when 
persons were permitted to skoot over it. This ranch bor- 
ders on the American River, and there is plenty of bottom 
land with good cover, and wooded ravines throughout the 
rolling ground, the live oaks along which afford excellent 
hiding places for the birds. The number of quails shot on 
this ground within the last few years has been compara- 
tively few, wherefore I think the skunks, coyotes, hawks, 
etc., have been getting in their work among them. 

And here let me say I have always noticed that where- 
ever persons are allowed to shoot often the quails increase 
in numbers, as the presence of hunters keeps off the ‘‘var- 
mints” that prey upon the birds, while the latter are gener- 
ally smart enough to avoid the skill of the gunners. I be- 
lieve that if persons were permitted to hunt over thie 
grounds I have referred to, in a very few years there would 
be thousands of quails where there arenow dozens. For the 
California quail, whi'e it is more than a match for the aver- 
age sportsman, is at the mercy of its other enemies. If I 
owned a 20,000-acre tract of this kind, on which I desired 
to have the quails multiply, I would at least keep afew 
hounds on it to run off the coyotes and wildcats, and have 
somebody shoot the hawks and jaybirds. 

Strange as it may seem, these coyotes and wildcats (and 
occasionally a gray wolf) are killed in the brush along the 
American River, within two miles of this city. A sheep 
ranch covering 44,000 acres begins almost at the outskirts of 
the city, and adjoining it are two others of 20,000 acres 
each. On these great ranches there are not three families, 
the whole being given up to bands of sheep and a few cat- 
tle. These sheep are what attract the coyotes and wolves; 
and yet the owners thereof are doing all in their power to 
keep hunters off these grounds, on which there is consider- 
able game—ducks, snipe, quails, etc. One proprietor even 
scatters poisoned meat over his fields for the purpose of 
killing the dogs of hunters, and many valuable animals 
have been lost thereby. This practice is pursued on the 
Norris Grant, whose owner is worth many millions of 
dollars; and because he is thus wealthy nobody seems to be 
willing to go to the courts to test his right either'to arrest any- 
one for trespass, or to spread poison thus pcemaeaeiliy 
about the fields. There is a law on our statute books mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for any person to hunt on ‘‘inclosed” 
grounds, but this ranch is not inclosed on all sides, and the 
owner has no legal right to drive anybody off it. The 
trouble is that no person of ordinary means feels like danc- 
ing attendance on the courts for months for the sake of 
testing the law. Hence arrests have been made, and in 
some instances fines imposed. It is the old story of wealth 
and aristocracy secking to keep the iron hel upon the necks 
of the poorer classes; and it is a disgrace to California that 
such immense landholdings should be permitted. Every 
thousand acres of this land would support from five to 
eight families, or say 500 families altopetber, and each 
would have a big farm to itself. These 500 families would 
bring considerable trade into this city, whereas now the 
few sheep herders thereon are supplied by their employer 
from San Francisco. 

I did not intend, when I started this letter, to drift into 
this subject, but now that I have done so I will mention 
another phase of the land-monopoly business as it affects 
sportsmen. A couple of men own one tract of land in the 
San Joaquin Valley some sixty miles in extent. Much of 
this has been inclosed, and, of course, they have a right, 
under the law, toekeep hunters off the laud thus fenced. 
Within their inclosures are said to be thousands of antelope, 
to which they have really no more claim than the humblest 
and poorest citizen. either have they any use for the 
antelope. They are too infernally picayunish to purchase 
guns themselves for the purpose of having a little sport, and 
too mean to permit anybody else to shoot the game. Some 
day they will probably have the antelope killed off for the 
market to add a few dollars more to their $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000. The law ought not to protect any such extent 
of country from the operations of sportsmen. No field of 
more than 100 acres should be exempted from the pursuit of 
wild game, and if unimproved ground even that Jimit should 
not hoid good. It is getting so now in this State that one 
has to go a considerable distance into the mountains before 
losing sight of the ‘‘No Shooting on these Grounds” pla- 
cards posted along the roadways. ; 

Our Legislature convened to-day, and it is expected that 
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several -important amendments will be made in the game 
laws, and some of the existing provisions made more string- 
ent. The State law now oe ares, that .deer shall not be 
killed between Nov. 1 and July 1 of the following year, but 
in the mountain counties little or no heed is paid to the law; 
and in some of them the supervisors have undertaken to 
“boss the job,” by giving permissiOn to shoot deer during 
the close season. Yousee, the snow drives the deer down 
into the foothills, and there are men who are mean enough 
to go out and slay them, notwithstanding the poor, half- 
starved things are breeding, and consequently not fit to eat 
Then, we shall probably have re-enacted the law against the 
killing of does at any season, which expired last year; and 
possibly trout-catching will be prohibited for a couple of 


years at least. What is needed more thamanything is one or- 


more game constables to visit different parts of the State, 
and see that offenders against the law are brought to justice. 

Tbe State Sportsmen’s Association has, by its committee 
appointed for that purpose, drafted a series of amendments 
to be offered during the present s’ssion, and they are all 
good ones. The State ought to make a small appropriation 
for the purpose of introducing the Eastern quails here, and 
also prairie chickens. Our vast stubble fields would furnish 
excellent cover for them, and we need a greatcr variety of 
gime birds. At present we have nothing but our quails and 
snipe. 

i parties here have young dogs that are down with the 
distempcr, and I am advising them to follow the advice given 
by Mr. ffammond, the kennel editor of your excellent jour- 
nal, and that is not to dose them too much, but to assist na- 
ture, by simple means, in working off the disease. A num- 
ber of really valuable dogs have been killed by stuffing them 
with all sorts of medicine, and a little experience of this 
kind ought to be enough to cure any person of the practice, 
even though it doesn’t cure the dog. OCCASIONAL. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal., Jan. 9, 1883. 


THE AIR SPACE. 


Editor Forest und Stream: 

In connection with the discussion of air space in barrels 
of firearms, I send you the following ‘‘Ordnance Notes, 
No. 117,” relating to swollen barrels in service small arms. 
It is dated at the National Armory, Sept. 6, 1879, and reads: 

“Every rifle and carbine made at this armory is fired at 
least five times with the service cartridge besides three proof 
charges, viz: 280, 250 and 80 grains of powder and a heavy 
bullet, respectively. There have besides been many thous- 
and cartridges fired in testing experimental guns and cart- 
ridges. In all more than 1,000,000 of cartridges have been 
fired since 1870, and in no instance, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, has there ever occurred the bursting or swelling of a 
barrel at or near the muzzle. From these facts I think it 
may be safely inferred that a swollen or burst muzzle in 
service must result from some obstruction. A report of a 
trial made by Capt. Greer at this armory, herewith inclosed, 
shows the effect of firing the service rifle with different kins 
of obstructions placed in the bore at the muzzle. Signed, 
J. G. Ben'ron, Colonel Ordnance, Commanding.” 

This is Capt. Greer’s report: ‘‘National Armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., Sept. 5, 1879.—Sir: In accordance with your 
instructions to ascertain, if practicable, from what causes 
the swelling of the muzzle of the service rifle results, I have 
the honor to submit the following report: Two condemned 
barrels were taken at random from @ lot turned in from the 
field. Eight or ten rounds were fired from one of them, 
rags of various sizes having been inserted in the bore a little 
below the front sight, without affecting the barrel the 
slightest. Sand next having been inserted in the muzzle, 
the barrel was shaken so as to remove all but a few grains 
which adhered to the fouling; the piece was then fired. 
This was repeated several times without swelling the muz- 
zie. The barrel was then run into wet sand and the bore 
nearly filled for about an inch and a half. After firing in 
this condition the barrel was found swelled at the muzzle 
precisely like those that have been received from time to 
time from the field. Several pine plugs, from six to eight 
inches in length, were then prepared of a size to fit the bore 
closely. The second barrel was fired twice with the plugs 
driven in dry about one-half their length, twice driven in 
wet, and twice driven in dry, but afterward swelled b 
steam both inside and outside, without injury to the barrel. 
The inclosed air probably forced the plugs out before the 
bullets reached them. A plug was then splitin two to 
represent a broken tompion, the air being free to pass by 
the plug. It was thought the bullet might wedge on the re- 
maining side of the plug, but the barrel was found unin- 
jured after the shot was fired. Occasionally the cup-anvil 
of the Frankford service shell has been found in the barrel 
after firing. It was thought possible that one of these 
might become wedged in the barrel and-cause the swelling. 
To test this question, an anvil was driven down squarely 
across the barrel, just opposite the front sight. The piece 
was then fired, without injury to the barrel. A second 
anvil was driven down to the same position, but obliquely 
to the axis of the bore. No damage resulted from the 
firing. A long wad of cotton waste was then wet and rolled 
into a spiral and forced down the barrel several inches by 
the ramrod. The piece was then fired, when the barrel was 
found swelled a little beyond the’ wad, which was probably 
carried forward a few inches before the bullet wedged upon 
it. Itwould seem from these trials that. swelling at the 
muzzle is caused chiefly by sand at that point, rags, ete., 
being blown out, but that rags lower down may cause a 
swelling at some point between their position and the muz- 
zle; that the use of tompions is less hurtful than heretofore 
supposed, and finally, that swelling, not being easily pro- 
duced, is the result of negligence in not seeing that the bore 
is free from obstructions. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, JoHn E. GREER, Captain of Ordnance, U. 8. A.” 

You will bear in mind that musket barrels are possessed of 
much greater strength than those of shotguo$’. That Mr. 
Greener filled such barrels at ihe muzzle with two inches of 
clay and then fired them without injury, I do not believe. 

Experiments of that nature have recently been made with 

our musket barrels, and they burst in almost every instance. 
Of course it would be almost impossible to burst the barrels 
of some of tke heavy target rifles, there being so much 
metal. The results of the most recent tests have not yet 
been published, but they serve to show, as this report indi- 
cates, that sometimes the barrel is injured by what seems 
the slightest of causes, and at other times, when injury is 
expected, none apparently results. As I at first wrote, ‘‘we 
don’t know very much about ‘air spaces,’ but vn general 
principles consider them me hes tothe gun,” and with the 
shotgun, J would also include the min who holds it, when 
air spaces exist.. 
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Tinclose some notes taken from a board of surveyat 
Springfield Armory in. 1882. You can~hardly bring ‘this 
under tie head of ‘‘air spaces,” but it is just as well that 
your readers should know the danger to rifles from so simple 
a cause, 

Whether or not the same danger exists for shotguns I 
much doubt, that'is, from the sand alone. That there is 
danger when the obstruction is greater, I have no doubt. 
Time and again barrels may stand a given test which 
they were not made to stand, and again may give way at 
the first trial. Consequently, it.is necessary to always be 
prepared for the worst. 

I have almost constantly handled firearms for some 
twenty-five years, since a boy, have seen many strange 
things in connection with them, both guns ard cannon, and 
the more I see of them the more I am convinced of the old 
woman’s saying, that ‘“‘Guns are dangerous things, even 
without lock, stock or barrel.” Vose, of ours, tells of a man 
during the war, wha took two barrels upon which to set his 
kettles for cooking—one of them went off (of course, not 
loaded) and shattered his ankle. 

The no’e is by Col. Buffington, as follows: 

“‘A barrel received from field with a swollen muzzle was 
cut off back of the swell, the muzzle was then pushed into 
wet sand, and the gun was discharged, using the scrvice 
cartridge, resulting in a swollen muzzle. 

“‘A second similar gun barrel was taken, the swollen muz- 
zle cut off, the gun fired, the end thrust into dry sand, and 
fired again, with no perceptible swelling; it was then fired 
twice more, with the consequent increase of fouling, the 
muzzle enl resting in dry sand dast; as might easily 
an at target practice from carelessness, then it was 
fired again, and the muzzle found to be swollen. 

‘‘All experiments tend to prove that an obstruction in the 
bore, particularly sand, will cause a swelling of the barrel. 
| ‘This swelling never takes place when firing the service 

cartridge, when there is no obstruction in the bore. 

‘‘Within the past eight years there have been proved at 
the Springfield Arsennl, over 450,000 barrels, with the fol- 
lowing charges: One charge, 280 grains of powder and 
500 grains of lead; and one charge of 250 grains of powder 
and 500 grains of lead, and there has never been an instance 
of a barrel swelling near the muzzle. Such swelling only 
occurs when there is an obstruction in the bore, particularly 
when it is sand.” 8. 

Wasnineaton, D. C. 

In the *‘Report of the Chief of Ordnance for 1879,” p. 268, 
Capt. John ot Greer reports on certain experiments with 
small arms as follows: 

“In accordance with instructions to test the liability of a 
rifle barrel to rupture, owing to the bullet not being entirely 
down to the powder charge, I have the honor to submit the 
following report: ; 

In order to insert the bullets from the muzzle it was negps- 
sary to slightly reduce them in diameter. 

The shells were loaded with the usual charge of 70 grains 
of powder, which was prevented from escaping from them 
by pasteboard wads, an open space of about half an inch 
still remaining. 

Two shots were fired with the bullets just. reaching the 
front of the shells, or 30 inches from the muzzle, and two 
at 25, 20, and 15 inches, respectively. 

After each round the barrel was carefully examined; no 
signs of swelling or yielding in any manner were visible. 

he pressures as indicated by the pressure-plug are given 
in the following table: 











Distance from muzzle. 30 in. 25 in. 20 in. 15 in. 
a Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

” , pss § 17,750 9,000 500 4,100 
Pressure per square inch...... 7 16,250 6,500 5,250 4,000 
TROON. 65k a chavs es cunecee 17,000 7,750 5,375 4,050 


The pressures obtained with the bullet crimped in the 
shell in the regular manner were about 27,000 pounds. 

It would seem, therefore, from these results, that instead 
of an air-space between powder and bullet being a source of 
danger to the barrel the bore is relieved from strain, owing 
to the larger space in which the powder gas is permitted to 
expand.” : 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have had considerable experience in ritle shooting where 
the ball has not been sent home with the rod, and although 
these firings were not experimental, the results answer the 
question in your paper as to the danger of an air space, and 
with perfect satisfaction to me, as far as rifle barrels are 
concerned. 

When a boy of ten years I began shooting with an old 
Kentucky rifle of extreme length, while my balls were all 
too large for the gun. This was remedied by reducing one 
diameter with a knife until it would fit the bore tight. 
Next, an iron rod was applied, and with the assistance of 
half a plowshare in the fiend of a negro boy who always 
participated in my sports, was driven to within ten inches 
of the powder, resting there because the rod was not long 
enough to send it home. This manner of loading was 
carried on for about two years, when my father witnessed 
the performance and deprived us of both rod and gun. The 
rifle was never injured, and is now in the hands of a friend, 
who holds it on swan, eagle and hawk with deadly effect. 

At the battle of Gettysburg my gun (a Springfield rifled 
musket) became so foul that the ball (conical) stop ped half 
= down the barrel. I pounded upon the rod with a stone 

ithout moving it, and then discovered that I was unabie to 
withdraw my rammer. I at once fired ball, rod and all at 
my ‘‘vis-a-vis” on the Federal side, who was about sevent 
or eighty yards away, without any injury to the gun, and 
sincerely hope that I failed to hit my target. 

A short time ago I carelessly fired a tight plug from the 
muzzle of a .88 Wesson, since which I have killed a number 
of swan and ducks, and ranging at from 10) to 300 yards, 
showing that the accuracy is not impaired. R. M. D. 

TaLsot County, Md. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few weeks ago, while hunting quail with Messrs. Jas. 
McCullough and John Smith, ‘of fuinois, in pushing a tight 
shell into my gun, a 12-gauge 30-inch breech-loader, I must 
have stuck the muzzle of the gun in the ground. The dogs 
being then on a point I did not take time to examine, but 
flushing the bird fired at it, and as it was something un- 
usual was surprised to find I had missed so fair a shot. I 
found when I went to reload my gun that two inches of the 
muzzle on the right hand barrel bad been blown away and 
the rib between the barrels curled up like a watch 
spring, half way down the barrels.. The left hand barrel, 
fipon examination, was found to be plugged with mud for 
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about two inches, but was uninj 
afd ‘now, although only twenty-eight inches in the 
F 1s, it shoots as good, if not better than Ee =a 9 


NASHVILLE, II]. 


THE ‘ILLINOIS GAME LAW. 


Tae matter Of seston interest here now to sportsmen, and 

which also affects oe deulers as well, is the game laws 
of the State of Illinois. The annual meeting of the Sportsmen 
and Game Dealers’ Asscciation was held here Thursday, at 
which this matter was fully discussed. The meeting oc- 
curred in the Produce Exchange, main hall, and there was 
a big attendance of members present. To dispose of routine 
matters first, we will state that the annual election of officers 
occurred first, and resulted in a re-election as follos: Presi- 
dent, Col. E. 8. Bond; First Vice-President, Charles E. 
Felton; Second Vice-President, George E. Sloan; Third 
Vice-President, R. B. Organ; Secretary, George F. Nor- 
com; Treasurer, C. H. Tebbetts; Executive Committe, Dr. 
F. B. Norcom, Charles E. Kern, 8. H. Turrill, J. C. Ender, 
T. D Randall, and Fred. M. Smith. 

After an approval of thé report of the secretary and treas- 
urer, the discussion of the amendment to the game laws of 
this State followed. It will be remembered by your read- 
ers that last December a committee was appointed to form 
a game law, and they met and passed an amendment to the 
law, which extends the time for selling wild game to Feb. 
1. The old law closes all the selling Jan. 1. Why this 
amendment should have been passed by the committee is 
one of the seven wonders of the hunting world. The peti- 
tion or bill thus amended was then sent to Springfield, our 
State capital, to be passed upon by the Legislature. Now 
the game law rans out Aug. 15, consequently the shooting 
begins on the instant, and holds until Dec. 1, when the law 
is again in force and the open season closes. This settles it 
that sportsmen must stop shooting game Dec. 1, yet dealers 
are allowed to sell till Jan. 1, and by the new amendment 
until February. The idea is to stop shooting and selling 
at the same time. By this law pot-hunters are virtually 
offered a premium for bagging game, and game dealers a 
temptation for buying this game and selling it, during two 
months—December and January, when gentleman sports- 
men are barred out of all the pleasure of Gustine. 

When the law is up, August 15, the chickens are so 
young and tame that the pot-hunter can slip up and 
knock them over with a club or a stout stick, thus causing 
useless slaughter. The dealers in Chicago actually received 
loads of game last season that spoiled before it reached the 
game dealers. This must be stop Now the dealers are 
in favor of having a law that shall hold from Feb. 1 to Sept. 
tons all wild game, making the killing and selling the same 

ates, ‘ 

Your correspondent had a conversation with L. L. 
Crocker, formerly a member of the State Legislature, and 
an ardent sportsman, and he said that it was impossible to 
get such a law passed, owing to the opposition of the mem- 
bers from the southern portion of the State, where game 
matures earlier, and where the pot-hunter abounds; they 
must go slow, and get one amendment at a time. 

This is all nonsense of course. Even supposing game 
does mature earlier in the southern part of the State. The 
birds killed there spoil before reaching this city, which is 
the market for game. A common game law for all parts of 
the State should be passed. The meeting of sportsmen and 
dealers appointed a commi'tee to again look after this 
matter of a change in the State game laws, and they will 
report next week. 

A meeting of the Chicago Sharpshooters’ Association was 
held on the North Side in their regular hall last Wednesday 
night. There were fully thirty member present. The re- 
ports of the outgoing officers show. that the assets of the 
association were $76,591.78, liabilities $11,976.98, net assets 
$64,614.80, which consists of eighty acres of land just west 
of Kensington, one of our best suburbs, a large hall, gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, shooting ranges, and a ballroom. 
Everything is satisfactory in the club, and they now number 
fully 200 members. The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Ambrose Andree, President; John Kirchoefer, Vice- 
President; Henry Reitz, Comptroller; August Zschuppel, 
Treasurer; Oscar T. Matthai, Secretary; Soot e Kersten, 
First Shooting Master; Otto Hoef, Second Shooting Master. 

There is absolutely a lamentable dearth of news about this 
neck of the woods. No hunting, no trap shooting, and 
most of the boys at home attending strictly to business, 
Therefore the valuable Forest AND STREAM Will have to be 
content with this meager letter. 
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“BARNEY BUTTS. 


66 \O Barney’s dead,” said country store lounger number 
one, giving a jab to the stick he was whittling. 

“Yes, the old man’s gone at last,” said lounger number 
two, shifting his quid and directing a stream of tobacco 
ee ‘dead on” to the box of sawdust made and provided 

or just such emergencies. 

‘‘Well, he was a big hunter; the bears ’Il rest easier now 
he’s gone,” put in lounger number three. 

“Tf it’s Barney Butts you’re talking about,” said Tubbs 
the stage driver, ‘‘he ain’t dead.” 

“I know he is,” rejoined number one, 

‘‘When did he die,” asked Tubbs. 

“Dead and buried last week; and. never another bear ’] 
he skin,” said lounger number three, making arother bulls- 
eye on the sawdust box, and flushing from it about a million 

ies. 

“But I know better,” insisted Tubbs. 

‘‘How do you know?” came in chorus from the three. 

‘Because I seen him myself yesterday.” And the letters 
having been sorted, Tubbs flung the mailbag on to the red 
box-coach, elevated his own ponderous self to his perch, 
gathered up the reins, huddupped his team, and rattled off 
down the street, while the loungers three were left to com- 
plete their rounds at the sawdust box, the only dust, by the 
way, they will ever be likely to raise in the world. 

The subject of this conversation,-which was oyerheard 
by the writer last October in a little mountain village of the 
Catskills, was old Barney Butts, the famous bear hunter. 
Mr. Butts died at his house in East Windham in the second 
week of the following December, 1882, aged nearly eighty- 
three years. He was one of a number of men hying in 
that wild country who spent much time in hunting the large 
game which is to be found in the mountains, From a 
notice of his life, contributed by Mr. I. C. Butts.to the 
Windham Journal, 1 extract:the following particulars: 

“Barney Butts was born in whatis now the town of 

Jewett (then Windham) about one mile from Hensonville, 
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on the road leading to Huhter, in March 1799. He removed 
from the place of his birth on the Sherman place near the 
‘Jennie Notch,’ in the town of Windham. After residing 
there, and at several placss in the immediate vicinity,“he 
built what is now called the ‘Summit House,’ at East Wind- 
ham, owned by Abbott Lamorcau, his son-in-law, where che 
died, having resided there thirty-five years. He married 
Eleanor Loomis of Windham, who died about seven re 
ago. Mr. Butts was a man of — build, his 
parents were noted for their longevity, both having attained 
the age of one hundred years. He has a sister now living 
in Windham, who is at least ten years his senior. Mr. Butts 
was a noted hunter and trapper and was familiarly spoken 
of as ‘Barney Butts, the bear hunter,’ he having captured 
over one hundred black bears, having three in captivity 
during the past summer at one time, which were chained in 
the rear yard of the ‘Summit House,’ and were quite an at- 
traction to city guests. During the fall while Barney was 
confined to the house by sickness, two escaped, having 
broken their chains during the night, One of them had 
been in captivity about four years, and had become so tame 
that it would take an apple from Mr. Butts’s teeth, or put its 
arms around his neck and kiss him. The bear was killed 
near the Round Top about two months after its escape. 

‘Mr. Butts was the owner of a horse which he always 
rode on his hunting trips. Fences, stonewalls, ditches and 
fallen trees were no obstacles in his be He has ascended 
High Park on horseback since his eightieth year, and set 
and attended to his traps. About eight years ago, while 
covering a trap with leaves, on the mountains, he accidentall 
sprung it, and its sharp spikes passed through his hand, 
holding him fast. This would have discouraged a man with 
ordinury pluck, but he, with no assistance but such as 
nature provided, went to work and after a faithful effort 
removed his hand from the trap and walked to his home, 
where u surgeon was summoned, the wound was dressed, 
and the sufferer made as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. He has often captured three bears in a 
single day, having tracked them te their den. The number 
of wildcats which can trace the cause of their demise to his 
hands, would be nearly as large as that of bruin. The last 
wolf ever exhibited alive in Windham, was about fifty 
years ago by Barney Butts. While living in ‘Jennie Notch,’ 
he, one morning, started after his horses in the lot, and when 
he returned he had two wolves. He also found and cut 
over five hundred bee trees. He had always lived within a 
radius of six miles of where he died, hence he was well 
known by all who had ever visited the Catskills. The his- 
tory of these mountains was as familiar to him as any 
historian who ever attempted to describe them by pen. 
Although studying the habits of the savage denizens of the 
forest (second nature to him), he did not neglect his fellow- 
men, as his genial nature, kind hospitality and never-failing 
generosity will attest in the remarks of gratitude to the acts 
of his life by his neighbors and acquaintances.” 

Mrat-Hawk. 


DUCK HUNTING ON CRYSTAL RIVER. 


RYSTAL River is a small town in Florida, situated at 

/ the head of a beautiful stream of water bearing the 
same name. The river is about ten miles long, and empties 
its waters into the Gulf of Mexico about thirty miles south 
of Cedar Keys. The stream is fed by springs of clear, soft 
water which boil up out of the ground in numerous places, 
some of them so large and powerful that a boat is rowed up 
to them with difficulty. The water is beautifully clear, and 
multitudes of fish can everywhere be seen disporting them- 
selves in its depths or leaping from its surface. The banks 
of the stream are lined with live oaks, magrolias and cab- 
bage palmettoes, the two former being — with long fes- 
toons of the Zilandria or Spanish moss. The finest of fish 
are to be takenin great numbers from this stream, and at 
its mouth the sport$man will find high ground along the 
banks, where he can camp and have on his bill of fare every 
day in the week, fish, oysters, wild turkey, deer, duck, 
snipe and a host of birds with whose names the writer is 
not familiar. But it-is not of the fish tbat I wish at this time 
to write, although a disciple of old Izaac would find here a 
wide field for the exercise of his art. 

Business called me to this town. Being limited as to 
time, and wishing to guard against being tempted to make 
a protracted ‘oy. I took with me no firearms except a No. 
144 Smith & Wesson revolver, Russian model. Business 
being dispatched, the morning after Christmas found me on 
the wharf at the head of the river, eying with the instinct of 
a sportsman the flocks of ducks that were everywhere to be 
seen swimming and feeding. I thought regretfully of the 
breech-loader at home, and sought to content myself by try- 
ing the birds at long range with my revolver. This was not 
satisfactory to me, although it undoubtedly was to the ducks. 
After a little inquiry at one of the stores in town, [succeeded 
in borrowing a muzzle-loading shotgun of the style that I 
used to shoot when 1 wasa boy, and held my life more 
lightly than now. The thing was loaded. 1t was loaded in 
both barrels, and an examination with the rod showed that 
she carried five fingers. Now, I consider five fingers alto- 
gether too much for a manor a gun, and as IJ could not 
draw the charge, I was about to abandon my hunt, when a 

ntleman with true Southern politeness offered to discharge 
the piece for me. He did so without any damage to him- 
self or the piece, and securing the services of an experienced 
boatman, Mr. William Reed, whose name has already fig- 
ured in the tolumns of the Forest AND STREAM, and is 
familiar to Southern sportsmen, I embarked for a trip down 
the river. Tbe fun began before we were a hundred yards 
from the wharf. 

“Do you see those two ducks dead ahead, Mr, Reed?” 

“Ay, sir.” 

“Pull for them straight away and I’Jl try them on as they 

The boat glided noiselessly over the clear water under the 
skillful motion of the oar until we were within easy range of 
the birds, but they were loth to take wing and strove, by 
rapid swimming, to escape. Being crowded they at last 
left the water. ‘‘Now’s your chance, sir,” said Reed. 
Bang, bang went the old double-barrel, and one of the 
ducks splashed into the water while the other went scream- 
ing on his way. ‘That was not my fault, Mr. Reed, I 
covered that bird,” said I. Mr. Reed was silent. He had 
probably heard guoners make similar remarks before. 

We pursued our way down the river, adopting the same 
tactics, rowing boldly for the birds and firing as they took 
wing, and though there were frequent misses there were 
hits enough to fill our boat with a gcodly supply of birds. 

At last ‘my powder horn was me —one little charge was 
all Tc extract. This I wad carefully and reserved 
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for a choice"wing shot. Soon, we rounded a point in the 
river. In the bend there were hundreds of ducks feeding 
but forty yards away, an old drake and his mate were 
quacking in the grass. As the boat forged ahead they 
sprang into the air and flew dead away into the wind. 

“‘They were too far for this charge, Mr. Reed.” ‘‘Ay, 
sir, but see he’s coming back.” Andsohewas. With neck 
outstretched and flapping wings, he came down the wind 
directly for us. At thirty yards he shifted to the right and 
tried to pass us at twenty yards. Snap, fiz-z, b-ang, went 
the old double barrel, loth to do duty, and down came the 
drake stone dead, making the water‘splash as he tumbled 
heels over head into the river. 

Here is a royal place for sportsmen. Game is to be found 
in unlimited quantities. If the hunter wishes to camp, the 
banks of the river are high and dry near its mouth, and the 
climate is so mild that but little shelter is required. At fhe 
head of the river good hotel accommodations may be had of 
Mr. G. T. Wilis, who is a gentleman that knows how to 
make strangers feel entirely at home.’ Mr. Wm. Reed, men- 
tioned above, has been for the past nine years engaged in 
piloting hunting and fishing parties about the Gulf coast. 
He can be hired for a moderate sum to take charge of parties 
of sportsmen. His address is Crystal River, Hernando 
county, Fla, Should any of the readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM visit this delightful stream, I trust they will give 
through the columns of this journal a detailed account of 
their experiences. B. F. MARsH. 

Onto, January, 1883. ‘ 


Game Brrp Imporration.—Messrs. Charles Reiche & 
Brother have had two hundred pair of English pheasants and a 
large number of English hares and partridges consigned to 
them, all for the stocking of Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s large 
game preserve in Monmouth county, N. J. The same firm 
have received an order from the Fisher’s Island Sportsmen’s 
Club for one hundred and fifty pair of Western quail, a lot 
of prairie chickens, English pheasants, hares and partridges. 
The Messrs. Reiche are also exporting to Germany three 
hundred pair of Western quail. 


Brant SHOOTERS will be interested in the advertise- 
ment elsewhére of a club house season ticket fer sale. 


Sea and 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


River Sishing. ~ 
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“You see the ways the Fishermen doth take 
To catch the fish: what engines doth he make? 
Behold! how he engugeth all his wits; 
Also his snares, lines, angles, hooks and nets; 
Yet fish there be, that neither hook nor line 
Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine: 
They must be grop’d for, and be tickled too. 
Or they will not be catch’d whate’er you do.” 
John Bunyan. 


WINTER TALKS ON SUMMER PASTIMES. 


XI.—THE GAME LAWS—ANGLING MISHAPS—SEA AND BROOK 
TROUT. ‘ 

He who has once experienced the fascination of the woods-life 
never escapes its enticement. In the memory nothing remains but 
its charm.—WARNER. 

Our local coterie were in council a few evenings since, 
nominally to devise means to render such aid as was prac- 
ticable to secure an amendment and more general enforce- 
ment of the existing game laws of the State, but really for 
a promiscuous confab upon the subject of angling in gene- 
ral. The game laws were conceded to be imperfect, but less 
so than the slip-shod way in which they were enforced. 
Every species of fish and game are ruthlessly pursued out 
of season and by prohibited devices. This is true not alone 
in regard to remote waters and ranges, but also in regard to 
lakes and streams in populous neighborhoods. And this 
state of things will continue until the general public shall 
reach a more just conception of the material value of well- 
stocked waters in all sections of the State. As a partial 
remedy, an increase of the number of game constables was 
suggested. The necessity for this is conceded by those in 
authority, and if, inaddition, those who appreciate the im- 
portance of game protection shall exert their personal influ- 
ence to secure a thorough enforcement of the law in their 
several localities, something effective might be accom- 
plished. At a few points in the State there are organized 
associations, one of whose purposes is to prosecute offend- 
ers. Some of them have rendered good service, but they 
are not generally efficient. Their members are ordinarily 
busy men, who have no leisure to give personal attention to 
the frequent violations of the law by the poachers and pot- 
hunters of their neighborhoods, If these several organiza- 
tions could or would, for a year or two, employ some one to 
give his entire time to the detection and prosecution of 
offenders, they would learn to fear if not to respect the 
law, and good results would follow. 

Our own State is not an exception to the prevailing 
vanialism. Not only do these violators of the laws of na- 
ture and of man deem all game their rightful plunder, but, 
they persist in bagging it at all seasons and by any device. 
This is as true on the vast plains of the great West as within 
the borders of civilization, and is as persistently practised 
on the recently stocked salmon waters of Maine as in the 
over-fished lakes and rivers of the Adirondacks, Public 
sentiment is being gradually educated up to the proper 
standard upon this subject and it will ultimately reach a 
point when it will serve as a moral check upon all elasses of 
the community, but meanwhile nothing but the terrors of 
the law and the enforcement of its penalty will act as suf- 
ficient restraints upon its habitual and persistent violators. 

“Tf all has not beendone that is desirable,” said one of our 
number, ‘‘something has certainly been accomplished by the 
discussion of this subject within the past twenty or thirty 
years. I remember when sportsmen—not professional 
poachers or pot-hunters—did not deem it unsportsmanlike 
to string set-lines in the lakes and rivers of the North Woods 
to swell their ‘count.’ This practise has, I believe, been 
generally discarded, except by the low-down riff-raff, who 
have no more idea of what is legitimate in the practise of the 
art than an Esquimau has of the principles of algebra. 

‘LT once met one of these fellows on the North Branch 
of the Moose River a great many yearsago. We saw him 
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set his line at a point famous for the number and size of the 
trout, which seemed to make it their headquarters. He sup- 
posed himself unobserved, of course, and retired to his 
shanty sure of a good haul in the morning. I was in camp 
with Dick O., whom most of you knew as ‘a fellow of in- 
finite humor,’ and as muscular as he was witty, and as fond 
of fair play in angling as he was ‘down on’ all poachers and 
pot-hunters. When it was suggested that we make a mid- 
night raid upon the trap set by our neighbor, Dick dissented, 
with the remark that ‘he would make him a visit early in 
the morning, give him due notice of his purpose, and cut 
his line before his eyes.’ I offered to accompany him, but 
he declined my services and proceeded alone to perform his 
righteous oftice. I watched him on his mission, observed 
him talking to the poacher, and saw bim stoop down at the 
edge of the water, as if to cut the line. A tussle followed, 
and in less than 2» minute ‘something dropped’ in the water, 
and it wasn’t Dick. The issue was the capture of the set- 
line; and, after due explanations, apologies, and sundry 
soothing appliances, a treaty of peace was signed, Dick was 
fergiven, and the poacher promised ‘never to do so no 
more.’” 

“Was that the season I met you fishing. under water?” 

‘* ‘No more o’ that, Hal, an’ you love me.’” 

“Why not? It was certainly nothing to your discredit, 
and I have had a many hearty laugh since, at the remem- 
brance of it.” 

‘Tell us about it, D.” 

‘Well, it was something like this: I was wading and 
casting down the North Branch with results entirely satis- 
factory, when I reached the borders of a rather deep pool, 
into which the waters swept with a velocity which rendered 
it extremely difficult for me to keep my footing. Anxious 
to reach a shaded spot in the pool, which required a long 
cast, I lifted myself up upon a slippery boulder to the more 
certainly reach my objective point. I succeeded, as I ex- 
pected, in raising a large fish, but in striking, my feet slipped 
from under me, and I glided into the flood as cleanly and as 
arrow-like as a saw log dips into the water below the chute. 
I was not aware that anyone was in the neighborhood, until 
T heard aroar of laughter as I emerged from my bath to 
swim ashore. That’s the whole story; I saw nothing laugh- 
able in the adventure then, although I have often since 
smiled in thinking of it.” 


“No, gentlemen, that is not the whole story, begging my 
friend’s pardon. After he made his plunge there was noth- 
ing to be seen of him or of his belongings, but his rod, and 
that was held as erect and as artistically as if he was playing 
his fish from the rock from which he inad slipped. The line 
was kept taut, and the tip of the rod bent as gracefully while 
the angler was submerged as when he regained his footing. 
It was a fine illustration of the ruling passion, and I was as 
glad asif lL had done it myself, when our friend landed a 
three-pound trout as the result of his judicious manipulation 
under difficulties. By the way, D., did you ever find your 
hat?” 

“*Yes, half a mile below, and none the worse forthe journey, 
But since you have begun to ‘tell tales out of school,’ [ have 
a mind to give you a Roland for your Oliver.” 

“‘Let’s have it; let’s have it,” from all sides. 
not object.” 

‘“‘Not I, for | am sure nothing can be said about my ang- 
ling adventures which will not redound to my infinile 
credit.” ‘ 

‘We had been leisurely floating down the Raquette on 
such a day as rendered one quite indifferent to any past or 
any coming event except the going down of the sun. It 
was just such a day as one would like to have last forever. 
As we floated, we cast hither and thither, from no special 
desire to get a rise, but simply that our well-balanced rods 
might share in the inexpressible felicity of those who wielded 
them. It was well on inthe afternoon when we touched 
the head of the long rapids near the Oxbow—in old times 
one of the best points for large trout, and plenty of them, 
onthe river. My friend here was the first to get a rise, 
and was doing his best to land him at the head of the pool. 
But the fish and the current combined were too strong for 
him, and while both guide and angler were more intent 
upon the fish than upon their surroundings, the boat floated 
sideways against « projecting treetop, and was upset in the 
twinkling of aneye. The water was rather more than 
shoulder deep; but before I could cross over to help him, my 
friend had reached terra firma, while the guide was swim- 
ming with the current to overtake his boat. It is proper to 
say that Bob kept his temper, although he lost his rod.” 

“I remember those rapids very well,” said another of our 
number, ‘but [have not visited them since the Raquette 
waters were planted with pickerel by a Long Lake vandal, 
whose name i have forgotten.” a 

‘‘But [haven’t. It was Lysander Hall, who had often 
served as my guide, and an excellent guide he was—quick, 
intelligent, obliging and better acquainted with all the by- 
paths of the wilderness than any guide I ever had, except 
George Morse, who was killed in the war, and over whose 
remains Gen. Spinner caused to be erected a fitting record 
of his patriotism and courage.” " 

‘‘No matter what he was in all else, in thus polluting the 
Raquette waters, Hall committed 2 crime for which there 
was no law to mete out to him fitting punishment. The 
grandest trout waters in the State are deteriorated for all 
time. But, as I was saying, I remember those long rapids 
very pleasantly, and except at Setting Pole, I enjoyed swift 
water fishing nowhere else so well. Since I Test visited 
them I have done something in the way of killing sea trout, 
and J seldom cast in the swift waters where they are found 
without being reminded of the rapids on the Raquette.” 

‘‘Are not the fish even more alike than the waters they 
inhabit?” 

“At first I thought the fish not only alike in appearange, 
but alike in fact. But I have since changed my opinion, 
and now believe them to be quite distinct from our brook or 
river trout, but of course, of the same general family.” 

‘In this,” I replied, ‘‘you are at odds with some of the 
best writers.” 

“I know that very well, but I know also that I amin agree- 
ment with others, and where doctors thus differ I have tried 
to decide for myself, not by any scientific investigation— 
although 1 have done a little of that—but by a close observ- 
ation of the haunts and habits of the fish. Some of the 
salmon and sea trout rivers I have fished are fed by numer- 
ous small tributaries which are full of brook trout, and 
when coveting a mess, as we often did, I knew just where 
to find them. I have one special brook in my mind which 
eo its cold, pure transparent water into the river with 
such force as to preserve its identity for some distatiee. 
Whenever I cast within the radius of this distinctively 
marked brook water I would take clearly marked broak 
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trout ranging from a quarter to half a pound, but if I cast 
beyond this line so much asahalf dozen yards I would 
have no brook trout response. When the clearly defined 
river water line was reached, the dainty fish seemed to halt 
as surely as if they had run their heads against a stone wall. 
But, by extending my cast beyond the outflow of the brook, 
I would receive prompt responses from what i believed to 
be sea trout. On placing them side by side the difference 
in their appearance seemed to me to be something more than 
the difference caused by the difference of the water in the 
two streams. But both are beautiful fish, but, in such a 
side by side comparison, the sea trout is discovered to lack 
the rich lustre and golden beauty of his more dainty 
cousin.” 

“Just,” I added, ‘‘as you will find the tiny fry ) ou see in 
the little spring rivulets which empty into a trout lake to be 
more beautiful in form and color than the larger fish you 
find in the larger waters.” . 

“It was long a question,” my friend rejoined, ‘‘whether 
pickerel and muscalonge were not identics i Now we know 
that they are different fish, and yet they resemble each other 
quite as closely as sea and brook trout. Among all the 
trout I have taken in salmon waters I never saw one that 
bore an exact resemblance to the trout I have taken in real 
trout brook waters, or that leaped from the water to the fly 
with the same vim which distinguishes the large brook trout 
in our own northern lakes and rivers. I have no wish to be 
dogmatical upon this subject, but I shall hold to my opinion 
all the same.” 

“I do not care te argue the question with you,” was my 
reply, ‘‘but Iam not convinced. I agree with you in this, 
however, that, except salmon, I know of no fish that affords 
better sport to the appreciative angler than sea trout rang- 
ing from three to eight pounds in weight.” G. D. 

WALL-EYED PIKE. 

T docs not seem to me strange that the wall-eyed pike has 

received so little notice by those who report the pleas- 

ure they get in taking gamefish. In our Cedar River the 

wall-eyed pike abound and grow to considerable size. I 

have seen them often of eight and ten pounds weight, and for 

table use they are not easily excelled. Their flesh is white 

and firm; they are without fine bones, and they nave a flavor 

that is fine enough for the most particular taste. But when 

we put them among game fish they must take their place 
near the close of the list. 

They do not take the bait generally with any amount of 
(terminatiou, and when one is known to have taken the 
bait, it must have plenty of line and must not be struck 
until it bas had time to swallow the bait and digest the 
hook, and then the chances are not more than even that it 
is hooked; and now comes the only fun in the operation, 
for it willmake one run and then give up, and one can gel 
as much sport inlanding a white sucker, as this beautiful 
fish.. In fishing for them, | use live bait (minnows), plenty 
of line and a heavy rod, but have known a few to have 
heen taken with an artificial bait, though live bait is con- 
sidered the best generally. Now let me say something in 
the way of protest in the manner that these and other fish 
are being killed in our river. Night spearing with a lamp 
torch is a favorite mode with many of taking thesefish, both 
in and out of season, and the nature of the pike is such that 
when once seen from the boat can generally be struck, and 
if not, by patient watching can soon be seen again, and then 
do not make long runs, as they are not swift fish ‘‘on foot.” 
{t makes their capture most certain, more especially as dur-, 
ing the best spearing season they are full of eggs or spawn. 
I have known pike to be taken this way that had a pound 
or more of eggs in them, and this is not only true of the 
pike but of the black bass, rock bass, perch, pickerel, etc., 
ete., and also of the non-game fish such as suckers,. white 
and black, redhorse, buffalo, etc. 

Some of my friends will say, why don’t you quit it your- 
self? Well! I will when the rest do, and yet as much as I 
love this sport I would gladly give it up if some way could 
be brought about to stop italtogether. My personal experi- 
ence in this matter gives me a chance to see the damage done 
to our fish interests, and the general decline in numbers and 
quality of our best fish. The true way of taking fish with 
tne rod has lost much of its attractiveness because of the 
yearly wholesale slaughter of our gamiest fish. Might not 
these facts be placed before our State fish commission for 
consideration, and have restrictions placed upon the capture 
of fish in this manner, and insure to us forthe future a sup- 
ply of fish that would make the heart of the angler rejoice. 

Nature has done her share for us in giving us a beautiful 
river, a natural home for fish, water clear and swift, banks 
covered with trees and bushes, bottom lined with rocks and 
white sand, and abounding in the purest of springs. 

Watt. E. Pree. 

CHares City, Iowa. _ 


SALVELINUS OQuAssA AND FontTINALIs.—Charlestown, 
N. H., Jan. 20.—I cheerfully acknowledge the mistake I 
made in my answers to Herr von Behr, in calling the larger 
trout of the Rangeley lakes ‘‘Salmo oquassa,” and I beg to 
apologize to Mr. Geo. Shepard ‘Page for having said any- 
thing that might detract from the well-earned glory of his 
exploit of catching what I should call, if I were not afraid 
of making another mistake, the largest fontinalis that was 
ever seen. I knew that one of the trouts of the Rangeley 
lakes was Salvelinus oquassa, and I confess that I got the two 
mixed up, and did for a time cherish theimpression that the 
larger trout was the oguassa, and the smaller, fontinalis. 
Anyone, however, who has been through what | have for 
the past few years in trying to keep track of the bewilderin 
changes in-the names of the Pacific Coast Salmonide, has, 
think, some excuse for sufficient temporary aberration of 
mind to confuse the two trouts of the Rangeley lakes. It is 
related of a man who was traveling in France in the unsta- 
ble times of that country, that he stipulated with his land- 
lord that a boy should rap on his door early every morning, 
and inform him what the form of government was on that 
day. We had on thé Pacific Coast for a long time a very 
similar feeling about the names of that distant branch of the 
salmon family, and its effect on the mind was demoralizing. 
I finally acquired the habit of feeling sure that the true name 
of any specified fish was not the name we had been caHing 
it. This appears to have been an adequate reason for re- 
vising the names of the two Rangeley trouts. 1 was sorry 
at first that I made-such a mistake, but as it has brought out 
three or four most interesting and excellent articles on Sal- 
velinus oquassa, perhaps, after all, it has done more good 
than harm, and I will venture to say that many of your 
readers now know more about Saleelinus than they 
ever did before—and all in consequence of my. stupid blun- 
der.—Livinaston STON. : 


THE TROUT STREAM. 


Ca in cavern deep of earth and stone, 
Where midnight darkness reigns and all is still, 

Save trickling drops, that, oozing from the ground 

Like evening gath’ring dew on grass and herb,» 

Fall from thé vaulted roof with trickling splash. 

No ray of sun, no beam of moon, or star 

Looks down into the depths. to mark the track 

Designed by nature it should flow henceforth, 

As outward to the light it gropes its way 

Through sand and shale, or fissures in the rock. 

Impell’d by unseen force, it breaks the crust, . 

Yet sealing up its tortuous channel’s mouth, 

And wildly in its new found liberty, 

Leaps from the mountain side a living spring 

Of sparkling water, from which crystal fount 

A tiny streamlet, trembling on the brink, 

Leads down the gorge, *mong rocks and fallen trees 

And boulders large, which, prone amid the stream, 

By their huge bulk resist the current’s force, 

And break the seething mass of dashing spray, 

As tumbling down to foaming gulf below— 

The woods resound the roaring of its fall. 

Thus on, adown a darksome course it runs, 

*Midst shade so dense of cedar cool and sweet, 
Delaying not, as fain some ugly log 

Would dam the purling brook by its sad fate, 

Or tree-top languish in its narrow bed. , 

With noiseless gliding through the swamp it steals, 
O’er sunken leaves, and snaky-looking roots, 
*Twixt miry borders, edged with thorny brush, 
And creeping vines that clamber up the trees. 
Thus far alone, but with a friendly voice 

it greets the merry rills that tumble in 

From neighboring springs, to swell the tiny flood, 
And sleep upon the bosom of its tide, 

As hand in hand the mingling waters flow: 
Emerging now, the lonesome shade it leaves, 
Where sighing winds and whispering zephyrs wake 
Strange midnight echoes through the forest gloom, 
And daytime seems but evening gloaming come. 

Thence out across the fields, beneath the sky, 

In smoothly flowing stream, twixt banks of green, 

Winds gracefully its silvery length along— 

Now wid‘ning out o’er shallow pebbly beds, 

Light rippling music trembles on the breeze, 

Nor dies away, but floating down the stream 

It leaps from rift to rift in gladsome play. 

Through deep’nd channel, narrow'd in its bounds 

By stony walls, that rise on either side, 

The swift and silent current bears its way, 

To where the branching alder lowly droops 

Above a sunny pool, where eddies whirl. 

And laughing, slip away along the bank, 

O’ershelving made by rvots of branchless stub, 

That stands in solemn silence, looking down 

Into the pearly depths, as if to scan 

What fishes leaping, show their silvery scales, 

Or rise to catch the luckless summer flies, _ 

The stream flews on, nor slackens yet its pace, 


Through meadows green, and fields of waving grain: 


On past the woody slope, where tow’ring pines, 
At early morning catch first glimpse of dawn; 
Across the roadway, or beneath the bridges, 
Where kine come down to drink, or teams to cross, 
As homeward or to village bound they go. 

The barefoot urchin, on his way from school, 
Wades fearlessly across from bank to bank, 
With splashing footsteps, through the miry clay, 
Nor-minds the wetting should he chance to fall. 
With cautious step, and skillful turn of wrist, 
The tireless angler wields his pliant rod, 

And deftly casts upon the ripple’s crest, 

Or sweeps across the deep dark pools for trout, 
Unconscious of the day’s fast-speeding hours, 
Ti!l sun, reclining in the western sky, 

By lengthen’d shadows, stretching tow'rd the hills, 
And golden sunset, shimmering in the air, 
Remind him that his holiday is spent. 

With far off look, he sees the silv’ry stream 
Meand’ring slowly tow’rd the distant lake, 

But deres not linger, so reluctant turns 

His footsteps homeward with a well-filled creel. 
The thrush on elm-top trills his evening lay, 

In fiute-like notes that captivate the ear; 


Cool soughing winds come creeping down the gorge, 


Foretelling dampness, and perhaps a storm; 
Low mutt’ring thunder echoes from the cliff, 
And lightnings flash along the sunset sky; 
The raindrops patter on the forest leaves, 
And midnight darkness closes all the scene. 








| cme bottom and in about five-feet of water. - We both 
used fly rods, casting with minnows. Boe 
Precisely as the sun dropped behind the hemlocks that 
fringed the shore came a smart jerk upon my line followed 
by a whizzing recl. A whole municipality of air castles 
constructed in the smoke of my pipe curling lazily upward 
were tumbled to ruins instanter. Tio it was a ‘‘lunge” 
from his somewhat loggy movements and bull-like strength 
and fighting tactics. I had been told that the lake trout 
were inferior as game fish, but I want no better fighters than 
they proved themselves that night. Amasa said they were 
unusually lively. I had landed my fish and was adjusting 
my bait when Amasa became engaged. I took up the net 
to assist him, first throwing my bait overboard and laying 
my rod across the boat. ‘The commotion made in netting 
Amasa’s fish so rocked the boat that before I could prevent 
it my rod slipped overl oard. Having landed Amasa’s fish 
we turned our attention to my rod. e could see it lying 
on the bottom at right angles with the length of the boat, 
its nickel-plated reel being just discernible through the roily 
water. How to get it was the question. We tried rod and 
net, but no use. It eluded all attempt to lift it; and while 
we looked, oh, horror! it began to move. The bait on the 
other end had been taken, and the thief was making for the 
middle of the lake. Alas, thought I, that my first fly- 
rod should come to such an ignoble fate. ‘o lie and 
rot on the muddy bottom of Connecticut Lake, the 
scorn instead of the terror of the finny tribe. But I 
determined not to lose it without remonstrance, and 
energetically clapped the hoop of the net upon its butt above 
the reel. It checked the scamp, but I trembled. I deter- 
mined not to lose the rod, however, if I had to go overboard 
after it. Amasa picked up a minnow rigging that lay in the 
bottom of the boat, and as luck would have it, he caught 
my line at the first cast. Gingerly he followed _the line to 
the tip, drew the rod to the surface, and handed it to me. 
The fish was still fastened. He had been good enough to 
assist the operation by sulking, but a persuasive tension 
roused his temper and I had a beautiful set-to with him for 
about fifteen minutes. When landed he pulled the scales 
down to three pounds. He was the heaviest of exactly a 
dozen fish which we took that night. 
_ Perhaps this experience has been paralleled; certainly it 
was & very unusual one, and that rod, however it may rank 
beside future finer ones, will always be cherished as a mo- 
mento of that night’s experience. We each caught six fish, 
the dozen aggregating something over twenty-five pounds. 
The battle continued about two hours. The twilight faded 
into darkness and the moon rose over the tree tops. A large 
part of the time it was so dark we could not see to use the 
landing net, and could scarcely distinguish the rods in our 
hands. Finally, to cap the climax, we each hooked a fish 
about the same time, and after some lively work to keep 
them clear of the anchor line, we managed to land them, 
and consigning them to the car, we pulled up weights and 
steered for Uncle Tom’s. R. Frevp. 
Lowel, Mass. 


A TRIP FOR BLACK BASS. 


N “Y brother and myself, two as devoted lovers of the rod 
a and reel as one often meets, boarded the fast express 
on the Lake Shore road one Friday afternoon, and in an 
hour were chatting cheerfully with mother at the amply 
spread table, having been carried the thirty miles that 
separated my home and Cleveland in just forty-five minutes, 
After satisfying the inner man with such food as only a 
mother can prepare for most welcome sons, we withdrew 
to the sitting-room and over our segars, while we carefully 
prepared our tackle, talked of the coming morrow, the 
stream to be fished, and of the many things which, in joy- 
ful anticipation of a fine day’s sport, can only suggest them- 
selves to the minds of such as Charlie and I. Having most 
carefully prepared everything, we retired for the night, not 
to sleep peacefully, however, but to dream of the strike, 
the leap fatal to some part of the tackle of the unwary 
angler, and of the thrilling events which crowd themselves 
into an excited mind bent on a glorious day’s fun. 

At about 4 o’clock in the morning 1 was awakened by my 
mother’s voice calling me, and, giving Charley a dig in the 
ribs, I sprang out of bed followed by my companion, and 
we were soon enjoying a good cup of coffee prepara- 
tory to our start. We had about seventy-five of the prettiest 
minnows that ever graced a bucket, kicking and struggling 
among themselves in the pail, and I cannot possibly sce how 
a bass could let one of those brown-backed chubs wiggle 
under its nose without trying him a whack. 

We arrived at the river after the sun was well over the 
tree tops and the fog was rolling up from the surface of 
the river in dense clouds. I was ready first, and with a 
long cast, while my line was dry, I dropped my minnow 
squarely in a most. inviting spot where the water gurgled 
and curled gracefully over a stump partially hidden by the 


C. T. Mrrcuen. oranenes bank. When the minnow was about eight 


inches from the water a bass of about one-half pound 
weight made a desperate break for it, but so great was 
his eagerness he missed it, and, describing a curve, fell 
in a somewhat awkward position on his side, but light- 
ning was not quicker than his disappearance beneath the 
surface again. My minnow struck the water lightly and 
the- current bore it inward under the bank, and when 
passing the stump I felt a violent jerk, and, taking my 
thumb off the reel, away he went with a velocity that 
made my nerves jump and called into play-my every 
faculty, for I soon perceived I had hooked a veritable 
monster. After running about eighty-five feet he turned 
and went for that hole again and nearly succeeded, too, for, 
although I hung on for all I was worth, he kept on, but 
by a quick deficction of my rod tip I led him by it and 
started him across the river. After a long, fierce battle, en- 
livened by two or three desperate leaps, I landed him and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him pull down 4% pounds on 
my pocket scale. 

Charlie had been likewise engaged, but his fish run some- 
what smaller, but he evened things up by landing two to my 
one. Many times since that day have I caught that fish 
over again, and the thought of it will make me fairly quiver 
as I again see him now in the air shaking that hook fiercely, 
and again in the water; off -he goes with a ae to re- 
peat his antics, {until the landing net is. slipped under him, 
when they fell that way, we should stand a chance of~get-| and ‘his last chance is fyrever gone. Thus it went on, 
ting a few. I had perfect confidence in Amasa. What he | and at two o’clock, when we stopped for alunchand a 
didn’t seem to know about fin, fur or feather.appeared to | smoke, we had twenty-two, all told, ranging from four and 
me not particularly worth knowing, so by his advicc, we | thrce-quarters to one and a half pounds. e took a vote 

ushed over to Beaver Inlet abeut half an hour before sun-| and decided we had done well enough, and after unjointing 
own. We anchored the boat directly across the mouth of | started for home, where we were met with joyful congratula- 
the-stream, with a weight at each nd, over a clean swept, | tions, for mother and the rest are alwayS glad when we are 


Cananpaiaua, N.Y. 


GAMENESS OF LAKE TROUT. 


THE loss by ‘“Monatiquot” of his fly rod as toldin Forest 
AND Stream of Jan. 18, reminds me of asimilar exper- 
ience of my own at Second Connecticut Lake last season. 
Like his, my ill luck was also with my first fly rod, an eleven 
ounce ash and lancewood. Amasa Ward, the guide, and I 
were fishing for “lunge” or lake trout at the mouth of Beaver 
Inlet. It was in the last week of September. The line 
starm had just passed over and had raised the lake about 
two feet above its usual level. We had fished the lake from 
inlet to outlet with fly and with*bait, by casting and by 
trolling. But in vain, all legitimate angling allurements 
known to us had been tried, but not a fish could we coax. 
This had been going on for three days. I believe, how- 
ever, I did one morning, catch a speckled trout of about a 
pound while fishing for minnows. - I was using about four 
feet of line on as many feet of switch, standing on a log at 
the boat house, when the rascal nearly jerked me into the 
lake before I sufficiently recovered from my surprise to 
return the compliment. Other than this the fish had beaten 
us. Amasa said they had taken to the woods, and ad- 
vocated a pursuit of them with clumbers and clubs. He held 
however, that sometime in the course of twenty-four hours 
they must take food,and if we might happen’to be around just 
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‘successful. Around the evening lamp after supper, we 
showed them all just how we did it, going through all the 
details to a most appreciative audience. 

We came back to the city on the early morning train with 
some of the nicest fish for our friends who, I am sure, if they 
saw this article would know whence it came. Many, man 
times have I thanked my lucky stars that I was born wit 
an innate love for out-door pastimes, for often when busi- 
ness cares and troubles crowd thick and fast over my path- 
way, the thought of how I took a monster bass, together 
with all the pleasant varied surroundings of the time and 
place will flash into my mind and I catch the fish over again, 
and with a much lighter heart and pen I attack my work 
with renewed vigor and with the mental resolution to have 
another trip just as soon as I can get away. Huon, JR. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


FISHING THROUGH ICE. 
oe G through the ice is at its meridian, and the boys 

"are enjoying it hugely. We hear of many good strings 
and occasionally see a good string from our local waters. 
The best I have heard of was brought to town on Saturday, 
December 30, by some of the boys who visited the Ox-bow 
near Northampton. The pickerel were magnificent fellows, 
but the twenty-pound pike was the admiration of all, and 
has caused many inquiries for bait by those who were too 
lazy or too careless to put in a supply. 

he Ox-bow, so called from its shape, is an old bed of the 
river, the Connecticut River Railroad cutting it off from the 
river, but leaving it open at one end; it isa safe retreat for 
the finny tribes in times of high water, and when once in 
they have no desire to return to their once turbulent home, 
but bask and feed in the still waters of the bow, where they 
afford good sport in both summer and winter’ fishing; the 
fisher having his choice between suckers, bullheads, perch, 
eels and pickerel, with an occasional pike thrown in for 
variety’s sake. 

I have found it a source of much pleasure in summer fish- 
ing, and have carried away some good strings after a day’s 
watching of the tip-ups. The taising of the bloody flag has 
charms that will relax the stiffened joints, and assist in a 


spurt for the prize at the lower end of the line. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 


says: 
lakes, due.to planting. 


former are found in the lakes, the latter not. 
branch alewife got into Lake Ontario, Dr. Bean thinks, 


have come there through the ‘water courscs. 
an and Mr. Mather both favor the idea.” 


annulled. This seems cruel, thou 
hear that the people are dissatisfie 
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poor, and all such stuff. They will be gratified, no doubt, 


three wagon loads of fish have been sold here (seined). 


cause he knows there is no use making a row. Altogether, 


Tennessee is getting in a queer way.—J. D. H. 
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portance are liable to delay. 


IMPREGNATING SALMON EGGS. 


‘R. Livingston Ston 
i¥Vi sion, in charge of t 


ments to test the best method of impregnating salmon eggs, in 
September last. Fishcukturists know that eggs an 
taken under the same conditions from different fish often 
vary greatly in the percentage of impregnation obtained. 
Therefore while Mr. Stone’s trials are of value, they should 
in order to determine the point sought, have been repeate 
many times. Mr. Stone writes from Cold Spring Trout Ponds, 
Charlestown, N. H.: 

The following experiments were tried at the U. 8S. Fishery, 
California, this fall, with salmon eggs. All the eggs and milt 


Ho.yYoKkE, Mass., January 10. 


TENNESSEE Fish Notes.—I had brought myself to be- 
lieve that the fish law passed by the Legislature of our State 
two years ago was becoming popular and being practically 
enforced. Though the appearance of two huge wagon- 




























loads of ‘‘jack fish,” caught from the Harpeth River in a} were taken as usualin a dry vessel.‘ 5 M i ; 
series of traps and offered for sale openly upon the pub- | — ws sent he = = = peg venga wnt sgt yr eee ee te 
a rie : F rs ) or s r lot. ‘ € 
= agi of i ae a — ents = pound, has 4 A % 'y | water drawn through tiling, and have four feet head. There 
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and between themselves form a covenant, and down cry these 
fiends. Refuse to purchase the fish, and punish every tres- 
passer. This has been done successfully in other States, 
why not here? The past two years of very partial protection 
has demonstrated the fact that with the laws strictly en- 
forced, every stream in the State would soon be teeming 
with an abundance of fish indigenous to them, and conse- 
quently everybody could have as much as they could eat, 
though as matters seem to be going, in the same time it 
would take to replenish the streams with fish, not one will 
be left. As the Forest AND STREAM has always advocated 
protection, and been ready to frown down upon vandalism 
as praeticed against game and fish, 1 feel it a duty to the 
community at large to inform the people through its 
columns of this dastardly act, hoping that the notice will 
bring forth expressions of disgust editorially, and from 
private sources.—J. D. H. (Nashville: 

\ 


* Taking the eggs and milt in the usual way ina pan, and as soon 
as they are well mixed together, pouring them into a pail till the 
pail is filled. This method saves pans and makes one pan do for a 
day’s spawning. 

LIVINGSTON STONE. 

[It will be seen that the ‘‘Canada Process” yielded ninety- 
four and one-half per cent., while the eggs from the dead fish 
brought only four per cent. We hope that Mr. Stone will 
continue these experiments and that others will try them and 
report the results.] ; 

















SCINTILLATED EGOTISM. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having — had a little editorial experience I know full 
well that this special class of egotists have an unquestioned 
right to select their own headings, but I will ask as a special 
favor that you allow the above to stand over this communica- 
tion. Thanks for your excellent notice of my humble mono- 
graph on carp and carpculture. “Flashes of egotism” was 
superlatively good, but, my dear Mr. Editor, read the first 
pa ph of the intreduction and you will observe that you 
are off soundings with unutilized canvas; and you will now 
observe that I am following foreign methods in referring to 
the notice, for here I am at the charming end of same. 

You don’t “enthuse” worth a c—yprinoid. Well, wait two 
or three’years till Commissioner Blackford begins to have in 
his Fulton Market tanks carp raised and prepared for market 
according to the a plans laid down in my pamphlet. 
If then you don’t think them equal to shad just plank them. 
For one, I don’t “enthuse” over palate-tickling shad bones, 

lanked though they be. I am fond of poultry, but when 
Killed for table I don’t care to have them drowned, though it 
would be just as sensible as to take fish out of the water and 
leave them to smother and die. The day is not far distant 
when more fish than butcher’s meats will be consamed by our 
people, and the mass of these tish will be carp. The mass of 
your readers will not forget this little egotistical prophesy. 

And now a few words about egotism. It is perfectly leziti- 
mate fora “self-made man” to feel proud of the job. fa 
man makes two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore, he is called a benefactor. If a man devises methods 
whereby two pounds of superior food can be grown where 
but one grew before, or whereby tons can be raised where 
none was — — — sae bape te ne to = it, he is an 
—egotist! Persons who originate rather than imitate expect 
this kind of fame; hence their happiness. 

You don’t seem to take much stock in Chinese fishculture, 
although we can show by the writings of ancient travelers in 
the “flowery m,” as well as by their own history, that 

pee | were adepts in the business thousands of years before 
scriptural allusions to the business in pt, some of which 
date back about twenty-six hundred years. See Isaiah, xix, x. 
(You can borrow a Bible just in at the Observer office). By 
the way, I am in coi mndence with prominent ies in 
China upon the subject of carpculture and may be able at 
some future time to give the FoREST AND STREAM some inter- 


esting points from there.  Egotistically yours, 
: TON P. PEIRCE. 
PHILaDELpatd (117 Market street), Jan. 20, 1883. 





PHILADELPHIA Notes.—The fearful condition of the 
water of the Schuylkill River is now attracting the atten- 
tion of the authorities of our city. Philadelphians are be- 
coming alarmed, and can hardly drinkit, An investigation 
shows that a considerable portion of the noxious impurities 
contained therein comes from the gas works at Manayunk, 
Norristown and Reading, At Manayunk quantities of tar 
oil escape into the river from both public and private works, 
more from the latter than the former. At Norristown the 
gas waste products flow into the river, and the sewage of 
the growing towns on the line of the Schuylkill enters the 
stream freely. We have long known that these impurities 
have driven fish of all kinds from the river, and even the 
shad caught in the Delaware a short distance from where 
the Schuylkill flows into it, taste of the gastar. Now 
however, the nuisance has become a dangerous one, an 
our population becoming alarmed, attention is drawn to the 
subject. It is high time.—Homo. 


Strirep Bass UNDER THE Icx.—A great many lar 
bass are now being sent to market from tewns along the 
Hudson River from Croton Point up to Newburgh. They 
are taken in nets which are hauled under the ice, and the 
bass being in a semi-torpid condition do not readily escape. 
It appears to be the habit of some of the large striped bass 
_ toremain in salt water all winter, while others seck the 
rivers where the water varies from-brackish to fresh. 











A VaLvABLE Catrisu.—Jacksonville, Fla.—Why don’t 
some of your fishculturists secure some of our channel cats 
and introduce them into some of the deep sandy lakes of the 
North? They are the cleanest fish in the oad. are never 
caught from our docks, and range from one to ten pounds, 
geterally from four to seven nds. They are good biters 
and excellent fighters. —At Fresco. 





Auewives in Laxe Ontario. The New York Times 
“Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, puts at rest the question whether shad are found in the 
The mistake has been to confuse 
the branch alewife (Clupea vernalis) with young “— The 

ow the 


arose from the fact that some of the eggs of the alewife 
were mixed with those of the shad when attempts were made 
to place shad in those waters. But in some cases, as in 
Cayuga and Seneca lakes, it is believed that the alewives 
Canals offer 
ssages through which these fish might have come, and Dr. 





















TENNESSEE NoTEs.—Sixteen bills are at present before the 
Legislature for the purpose of having the game and fish laws 
gh from many quarters I 
; they claim the laws to 
be oppressive, legislation in favor of the rich against the 


and one State will be soon depleted of those two delicivus 
articles of food. Live quail are being brought into market 
and sold openly (bagged, of course). Since my last, two or 
Our 
fish commissioner says nothing and does less, perhaps be- 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


e, of the United States Fish Commis- 
he salmon breeding ranch on the Mc- 
Cloud River, California, made an interesting series of experi- 
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SCOTCH PRIZERESSAYS.. .. 


a Eos of the International Fisheries Exhibition held 
in Edinburgh in April, 1882, offered upward of £300 for 
a for essays on a variety of subjects relating to fish and 

sheries. After a great many essays were sent in. and after 
careful consideration, a certain number were selected as most 
deserving of the prizes offered. Of these twenty-nine were 
chosen for publication, and the volume containing them is 
now ready. The following summary will afford some idea of 
the variety and interest of the subjects discussed in the vol- 
ume refessed to: ‘‘Harbour Accommo‘ation for Fishing Boats 
on the East and North Coast of Scotland,” ‘The Different 
Methods of Oyster Culture,” ‘‘The Fish Supply of Great Cities; 
with special reference to the best methods of catch and pack- 
ing, and of distribution, and other means calculated to tacil- 
itate the delivery of the fish in good condition for market,” 
“The Best Means of Increasing the Supply of Mussels for 
Bait,” “The Natural History and Migration of the Herring,” 
‘The Salmon Disease,” ‘‘The Breeding and Rearing of Fresh 
Water Fish,” ‘The Utilization of Fish Offal,” ‘‘The History 
and Statistics of the Herring Fishing in Sweden and Nor- 
way,” “Whale Fishing Among the Faroe Islands,” ‘The 
Species of Foreign Fish Most Suitable for Introduction 
into British Rivers and Waters.” One of the prize essays is 
in French. Its author is Mr. Matthey and the title of his 
essay is, ‘Sur la Péche de la Truite & Vallorbes (Suisse, Canton 
Vaud).” It is to he hoped that these essays will prove inter- 
esting and instructive not only to the vast number of persons 
in Europe and America directly or indirectly connected with 
the fisheries, but also to the general public, who, by means of 
such exhibitions as that recently held in Edinburgh, are be- 
coming more alive than they used to be to the great natural 
importance of the fisheries, and to the possibility of improv- 
ing and developing them by careful superintendence and 
judi 

FISHCULTURE IN IOWA. 


cious management. 

| ee will probably be good next season, especially for 

silver, or striped, bass. They were put into Spirit Lake 
by Hon. B. F. Shaw several years ago. A great many were 
caught last year, averaging about two pounds each. In haul- 
ing my minnow net I caught large quantities, sometimes as 
many as eighty at a haul, all of one size—about five inches 
long. Of course every one was hustled back into the water 
as quick as pessible. They are game to the last gasp and will 
try a rod to its utmost extent. 

A great many fish are being taken this winter through the 
ice, and I am sorry to say there is no law to prevent it. There 
will undoubtedly be taken out of these lakes this winter not 
less than one hundred tons, principally pickerel, bass, and 

ike. It is a shame—but such is the fact—the people here are 
illing ‘‘the goose with the golden egg,” sure. 

Iam doing what I canto keep the lakes stocked, but it is 
discouraging, and at the same time these vandals are the loud- 
est in condemning the fish hatchery. Consistency is a jewel, 
which they certainly do not possess. I have now fm process 
of hatching 750,000 whitefish eggs, 750,000 Lake Superior 






























































































































































































































lation of the fishery laws are reported and the fines, amount- 
ing to $123, have been added to the resources of the commis- 
sion. This is a very good — for a State so young where 
ideas regarding the observance of fish and game laws are not 


supposed to prevail to any great extent. 
r | he seventeenth annual report of the Commissioners of In- 
land Fisheries, for the year ene December 31, 1882, is 
before us. From it we learn that fishways have been com- 
pleted this season at Ppswich Mills, at Willowdale, and at the 
dam of C. J. Norwood. Arrangements for putting in a fish- 
way atthe dam of Ripley Bros. may be made next spring, and 
this, if carried out, will open the a River its whole 
length. Others will be put up in different portions of the 
State; those now in operation are reporte( tobe working well. 
A report of the fish seen at the Lawrence way is given, with 
dates, and among the fish passing we netice alewives, suckers, 
chubs, lampreys, shiners, eels, shad (ome), black bass, salmon 
(twelve). , 

One hundred thousand land-locked salmon fry were dis- 
tributed, but the demand was greater than the supply. Some 
forty-seven thousand brook trout were also sent out. A 
million shad were hatched and liberated at North Andover. 
Salmon spawn from Bucksport, Me., and Plymouth, N. H., 
were received, and 454,983 fry placed in the headwaters of the 
Merrimack River. Carp were also distributed, and the com- 
missioners regret that in many cases they were turned into 
ponds that were unsuitable. 

The appendices give a list of fish commissioners, a list of 
oe leased to private persons for terms of years, the legis- 
ation relating to ponds and fisheries during the year, the 
returns of weirs, seines and gill nets, and tables showing the 
catch of fish at the different fisheries for the year 1882. 


CARP FOR SOUTH AMERICA.—Last week Prof. Baird 
sent, through Mr. Blackford, a lot of carp to Bogota, via 
Kingston, in charge of Mr. Decerro. ‘These fish, like those 
sent to Quito last year, will have to be transported over the 
mountains on the backs of men. Those taken to Quito are 
doing well and growing finely. Mr. Decerro also took out 
some trout eggs from the hatchery of Mr. F. N. Clark, North- 
ville, Mich., but it is doubtful if they will stand the tropical 
journey, or if they would live in that climate if hatched. 


CARP LECTURES.—The State Boards of Agriculture of 
both Pennsylvania and New Jersey are taking an interest in 
the development of carpculture. Capt. Peirce, the official 
fishculturist of the Pennsylvania heard addressed that board 
and the Legislature upon the the subject on the 25th inst., and 
is to address the New Jersey board and the Legislature on the 
6th of February, at the State House, Trenton. 

CODFISH.—The taking of codfish gees has been be 
the U. 8. Fish Commissioner at Mr. Blackford’s, 
Market, New York. The bad weather — the past week 
has prevented many fish from arriving and therefore but few 

have béen obtained. A codfish was taken in'the Hudson 
River aot awe, last week. They seldom come inside 
‘ook. 






























THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION. 
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SCOTLAND S FISHERIES. 
{By our Regular Edinburgh Correspondent.]} 


VERY important act has recently come into operation 
_ for the management and regulation of the fisheries of 
Scotland. It is entitled “The Fishery Board (Scotland) Act, 
1882,” and was passed through Parliament in August last. 
The new fishery board created by this act is to have the 
powers and duties of the Board of British White Herring 
Fishery, which is declared to be dissolved, and is to take 
cognizance of everything relating to the coast and deep sea 
fisheries of Scotland and take such measures for their im- 
provement as the funds under their administration not other- 
wise appropriated may admit of. The board is also to have 
the Pe superintendence of the salmon fisheries of Seot- 
land and to have the powers and duties of commissioners 
under the Salmon Fishery Acts, the office of the former com- 
missioners having now terminated. There are three paid 
officers connected with the board—a chairman, an inspector 
of salmon fisheries and a secretary. Among the nine unpaid 
members are the sheriffs of Aberdeen and Argyle, and the 
sheriff of Caithness, Cokney and Zetlarid, and Sir I. R. G. 
Maitland, Bart., whose piscicultural establishment at Howre- 
town, near Stirling, is by far the largest in Great Britain, is 
also a member. 

The value of the tishings placed under the management and 
control of this new board is very great. In 1880 the gross 
yield of the herring fishery in Scotland was 1,473,600 barrels, 
which, at twenty-five cents a barrel, gives £1,842,000 as the 
annual value of the fishery. In that year the number of 
fishing boats in Scotland was 14,751 and of fishermen and boys 
47,131, while the estimated value of the boats, nets, and lines 
used in the herring, cod, and ling fisheries was £1,288,508, 
being an increase over the preceding year of 294 boats and of 
629 fishermen, and an increase of £47,319 in the estimated 
value of boats, nets and lines. Then, the salmon fishings in 
Scotland are worth about £300,000 a year, and the hook and 
line fisheries for cod, ling, haddocks, etc., and the crab and 
lobster fisheries are also of great importance; so that the 
value of the property which has been placed under the super- 
intendence of the new fishery board is certainly upward of 
£2,500,000 a year. The only fishing which does not appear 
to have been placed under the control of the board is the 
trout fishing. This is a great pity, as at present there is no 
annual close time for trout in Scotland, so that they may be 
destroyed during the spawning season, there being no law to 
prevent and punish such destruction. In England, on the 
other hand, there is a close time for trout and char extending 
from October 1 to February 1, and in Ireland there is a close 
time for trout from September 2¥ to the last day of February. 
Further legislation is needed to correct this omission, as also 
a number of defects and omissions in the Scotch salmon fishery 
acts of 1862 and 1868. By the act of 1882 it is provided that 
the new board shall make an annual report to the Secretary 
of State for Home Department containing a statistical ac- 
count of the fisheries, and suggestions for their regulation 
and improvement, which report shall be presented to Parlia- 
ment. It is also provided that the inspector of salmon fish- 
eries ‘‘shall, under the direction of the Fishe1 y Board, inspect 
all the salmon fisheries of Scotland, and inquire into the 
operation of the salmon fishery acts, and report thereon from 
time to time to the board.” 


THE SALMON DISEASE. 


This disease, referable to the parasitic fungus known as 
Saprolegina ferax, which has of recent years broken out in 
an epidemic form in a good many important salmon rivers 
in the south of Scotland and the north of England, shows but 
few signs of abating. In the Tweed, it has attained its 
greatest development—no fewer than 16,959 salmon, 2,474 
grilse and 5,101 sea trout affected with the fungoid disease 
having been taken out of that river and buried during the 
seasons of 1880, 1881, and 1882, giving a total of 22,534 diseased 
fish. The number was greatest in 1882. But a fact worth 
noting in connection with this is that,in that very year, 
when the salmon disease was so prevalent, the fishing on the 
Tweed was the best that had occurred for twelve years; thus 
showing that a successful fishing season and a virulent out- 
break of the salmon disease may be coincident on the same 
river. At present, the salmon disease in Scotland seems 
traveling: northward as ithas been, and still is, very bad on 
the North Esk, which falls into the sea near Montrose, and it 
has quite recently appeared in the Deveron which runs into 
the south shore of the Moray Firth. Various inquiries have 
been held into the causes and cure of this mysterious disease; 
but the mystery still remains unsolved. Many causes have 
been assigned, but none of them will stand the test of investi- 
gation. 

It seems to be a disease originating in fresh water, and salt 
has been proved to have a curative effect upon it. It has also 
been shown to be contagious, and therefore boards of con- 
servators in England and district boards in Scotland are in 
the habit of directing the river watchers to take out and bury 
all diseased fish. Overstocking, pollutions, dry seasons, the 
use of artiticial manures, the preservation of kelts, impassable 
weirs, and other causes have been assigned to account for the 
origin of the disease. But then all these causes are to be found 
existing in rivers where it has never been heard of, and no 
one, has yet succeeded in detecting and pointing out in the 
rivers where the disease is prevalent, certain conditions which 
are never exempt from its ravages. We are still in the dark. 
Even the admirable and elaborate paper by Prof. Huxley in 
the twenty-first annual réport of the Inspectors of Salmon 
Fisheries for England and Wales, which gives a clear and de- 
tailed description of the disease and of the nature and affini- 
ties of the fungus which is its constant concomitant, does not 
discover its cause or point out its cure. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that increased observation by naturalists, microscopists, 
and other scientific persons, may at length enable us to ar- 
rive at a more ape knowledge of the causes of the 
fungoid disease and the remedies applicable to it. 


GUNN’S SAFETY RAIL FOR FISHING BOATS AND OTHER VESSELS. 


Mr. John Gunn, of Golspie, Sutherlandshire, has lately in- 
vented a new guard-rail for fishing boats, which promises to 
be of great use in saving life in stormy weather. The rail 
consists of a row of standards about two feet in height, and 
about two feet apart. These standards are surmounted at 
the top by a continuous rail made from a round iron rod 
about three-quarters of an inchin thickness. This top rail is 
jointed at the top of each standard, and is fixed by small 
screw bolts on which it swivels when in the process of fold- 
ing. At intervals, according to arrangement, there are 
hinged top rails, which allow the rail to be folded down in 
sections. The lower end of the standards are tixed inside the 

resent rail or bulwark by a bolt passing through an eye or 

ole in the iron. The inner end of this bolt is supported by 
passing geo a plank of about four inches in breadth and 
about two inches in thickness which is fixed parallel to the 
——— and runs along the whole length of the boat. This 
ongitudinal plank is fixed about two inches away from the 
bulwark or present rail, and rather lower than the level of 
the top. In tais recess, or groove of two inches, the rail 
stands and foldsdown. This is all the space which it takes 
up. When down, it is so completely out of the way and out 
of sight that the boat appears as if there wasno rail. When 
raised, it is allround the boat, and is so strong, substantial 
and rigid, that those waiking the deck must feel a sense of 
safety and security which is impossible without it. The low- 
ering down arrangement in the specimen exhibited at Wick 
was from the stern. It was quite simple, and so easy in 
working that a child could lower or raise the rail in a few 
seconds. By withdrawing a pin ten ortwelve feet came down 
at once; by the same process a second section was lost té. 
sight in the groove, and so on till the whole rail was lowered. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


If wished, the midship section can be lowered and the foreand 
aft sections of the rail left standing. The cost of the safety rail, 
made of wrought iron, is from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d, perrunning foot, 
Mr. R. Sinclair, of Wick, has made arrangements to have his 
new first class fishing-boat of fifty feet keel and seventeen 
feet beam fitted with the: new safety rail. The rail is to be 
exhibited at the Great International Fisheries Exhibition 
which is to be held in London in 1883, 


SALMON ANGLING ON THE HELMSDALE. 


This comparatively small river, on the eastern bordérs of 
Sutherlandshire, with a drainage area of 214 square miles and 


a length of abeut twenty-five miles, has afforded about the 
best salmon angling in Scotland during the fishing season of 
1882. The six rods who rented the river killed about eight 
hundred salmon among them, one gentleman taking two hun- 
dred fish to his own rod between the 10th of February (the com- 
mencement of the season) and the Ist of May, and nearly one 
hundred more after the latter date. It was the best year’s 
rod fishing ever known on the Helmsdale. The Helmsdale 
= = early river and the best of the fishing is over by the Ist 
of May. 


NATURAL OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE ASCENT OF SALMON. 
About five hundred miles of rivers and lochs are barred 


against the ascent of salmon in Scotland by impassable 
waterfalls, most of which might be rendered passable at an 
outlay which would be amply repaid by the value of the 
waters which would be aa 

these are the Falls of Tummel, a tributary of the Tay. They 
are about sixteen feet in height and at present prevent salmon 
from having access to Loch Tummel, Loch Rannoch, Loch 
Ericht, and Loch Lydoch, and tributary streams that extend 
as far as Lord Breadalbane’s Deer Forest of the Black Mount 
—in all from about one hundred miles of water. Perhaps the 
next most important obstacle is that caused by the Falls of 
Mornessie, on the River Spean. These falls are twenty-two 
feet in height and prevent salmon from having access to 
Lochs Laggair, Gulbin, Ossian, and Treag and their tributary 
spawning streams, which cannot amount altogether to muc 
less than fifty miles of water, It deserves notice, in connec- 
tion with this subject, that Herr Landmark, Royal Inspector 
of Fisheries in Norway, has lately succeeded in passing salmon 
over waterfalls to which those mentioned above are but trifling, 
the Norwegian falls overcome by him being twenty-eight 
feet and eighty-nine feet high respectively.. As Herr Land- 
mark states, in his report upon the ladders over these falls, 
that he borrowed the plan of the ladder over the higher fall, 
with certain modifications, from the system of Mr. E. A. 
Brackett, which is described in the United States Report for 
Fisa and Fisheries for 1872-73, it may be interesting to give 
some details. 


up to salmon. The chief of 


Herr Landmark’s operations werecarried out on the River 


Sire, which falls into the North Sea about half way between 
Christiansand and Stavanger. It is ninety miles in length, 
and drains upward ef seven hundred miles of country, passing 


through several considerable lakes, one of which is nineteen 


miles and another seventeen miles long. Originally, the Sire 
were not accessible for salmon for more than a few hundred 


yards above the estuary, owing to two waterfalls, one called 
the Logfos, twenty-eight feet in height, and the other (almost 
three-quarters of a mile further up) termed the Rukanfos, no 
less than eighty-nine feet high, or nine feet higher than Corra 
Linn, the highest of the well-known falls of the Clyde in 
Scotland. Now, however, thanks to the salmon passes de- 
signed and executed by Herr Landmark and Herr Satren, 
civil engineer, these apparently insuperable obstacles have 
been overcome, and fifty miles of lake and river have been 


rendered easily accessible to salmon. The pass over the first 


and lowest fail 1s comparatively simple. Its total length is 


1,050 feet, and it has a very easy gradient, varying trom 1 in 


200 to 1in 15, Far more complex and imposing, however, 
is the pass over the second fall of eighty-nine feet in 
height, and encompassed on all sides by ragged and precipi- 
tousrocks. As already mentioned, its plan has been borrowed 


from a pass described in one of the United States reports on 
fisheries. It is principally constructed of wood (two and one- 
half inch planks) and has a much steeper gradient than the 
pass on the lower fall, varying from1 in to 1in7. Only 
about a fourth of the length of the pass has had to be 
blasted in the solid rock. The entire distance which salmon 
have to traverse from the bottom to the top of the pass is 
nearly half a mile. There is a hatching apparatus in connec- 


tion with the pass which affords space for about half a million 
of salmon fry, and by a peculiar arrangement a stream of 


water can be conducted from the pass to the hatching appara- 


tus. 


About one hundred and sixty feet and tive hundred and 


twenty feet, respectively, from the foot of the pass there are 
two spacious resting places for ascending salmon, each about 


thirteen feet square and five feet — The efficiency of 
both passes has already been thoroughly tested. Thus, on 
filling for the first time, during the spring of 1880, the pass at 
the Logfos, a considerable number of salmon were found to 
have made their way up after the lapse of a few hours; and 
since then it has been ascertained by repeated observation that 
almost all the fish that find their way to the foot of the Falls 
shortly afterward ascend the pass. ‘‘A more successful re- 
sult,” says Herr Landmark, ‘‘could scarcely be imagined.” 
Of course, the fish that ascended the Logfos fall were stopped 
by the great fall of Rukanfos, the pass over which was not 
finished until the beginning of 1881, after the period when the 
migratory instinct of salmon leads them to attempt the 
ascent of rivers. But in the-summer of that year it was 
proved that the pass over the Rukanfos had also been a suc- 
cess, salmon having frequently been observed in the upper- 
most resting basin of the pass. Ascent from this was fora 
time barred by an iron grating; but on removing this, it was 
no longer possible to compute, even approximately, the num- 
ber of fish that ascended the . Seareely any of those 
that had previously been seen at the foot of the Rukanfos re- 
mained, and salmon were for the first time seen and taken 
with the rod and line by persons fishing for trout in the 
reaches of the river above the Rukanfos. The entire cost of 
these great works, which have enabled salmon to pass over 
two falls whose united height is one hundred and seventeen 
feet, has been about £1,300, which has been defrayed by a 
body of shareholders called ‘“‘The River Sire Salmon Fishery 
Company (!imited),” who have bought up the fishing rights 
on the whole of the river, and also the coast salmon fishings 
for a ae of four or five miles on either side of the river 
mouth. 7 








BurstinG OF Bic Guns.—Within the last few months there 
has been an epidemic-of gunbursting. First of all we had the 
Krupp naval gun. which burst on board ship; then on the 
18th of October a 28-centimetre German breech-loading gun at 
Wilhelmshaven, when, the men being all under cover, no 
damage appears to have been done to life. Pieces of it, weigh- 
ing 2,000 pounds, were, according to the Magdeburg Gazette, 
thrown more than 100 yards. A little later in Oetober a 6- 
inch English breech-loader burst at Shoeburyness, again 
luckily without damage to life. The reason for its failure was 
found to be a flaw in the inner steel tube, which could not be 
seen till the burst took place. Austria, not to be left long 
behindhand, followed with the burst of a breech-loading 
mortar at Felixdorf on the 7th of November. This time un- 


happily, if the Cologne Gazette is accurate in its account, a | color, to be judged according to the stan 
captain was killed by a fragment of the gun, and a lieuténant | only to members of the A. C.S. Club; entry free. 


severely wounded. The French m to keep their accidents 
very quiet from the public ear, but there is prett 
dence that there has been at least one failure with their ord- 
nance. With the exception of the two German guns, each 
burst represents a different method of manufacture. What an 
apple of discord for the artillerist.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘ 
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| FIXTURES. 


; BENCH SHOWS. 

February 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1883.—Grand International Bench Show, 
Washington, Db. G. Entries close Feb. 12. Chas. Lincoln, Superin- 
tendent, Office, Skating Rink, Washington, D. C. 

March 26, 27 and 28, 1 .—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 
Show, at Ottawa, Canada. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 

April 3. 4, and 5 1888. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the kench 
Show Derby, for lish setters whi on or after January 1. 1883, 
close February. 1, 1 Chas. Lincoln Superintendent. C. B. Elbin, 
Secretary. 

May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, New York City.: Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. 


To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





Owing to the illness of the Kennel Editor, many communica- 
tions are deferred. 


WASHINGTON SHOW PRIZES. 


rPHE following is the classification for the above show 
which takes place at the capital February 20, 21, 22 and 23: 
Mastiffs (champions, dogs and bitches), champion medal. 
Mastiffs, dogs $10 and $5; bitches, same. Mastiff puppies, 
silver medal for best. 
Champion St. Bernards, champion medal. 
Rough-coated St. Bernard dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, same. 
Smooth-coated St. Bernard dogs, $10 and &5, 
St. Bernard puppies, $10, 
Newfoundlands, $10 and 35. 
Greyhounds, $10 and $5. 
Champion English setter dogs, #15; bitches, same. 
English setter dogs (except pure Laveracks), $15 and $5, 
English setter bitches (exeept pure Laveracks), $15 and $5. 
English setter dogs (of pure Laverack pedigree), $15 and $5, 
English setter bitches (of pure Laverack pedigree), $15 and 


$5. 

English setter puppies, under 12mos., $10 and $5. 

Champion Gordon setters, best dog or bitch, $15, 

Gordon setter dogs, #15 and $5; bitches, same; puppies, 
tirst, $10, 

Champion Irish setter dogs, $15; bitches, same. 

Irish setter dogs, $15 and $5; bitches same; puppies, under 
12mos., $10. 

Champion pointer dogs, $15; bitches same. 

Pointer dogs, $15, and $5; bitches same; puppies, #10. 

Irish water spaniels, $10 and $5. : 

Champion field spaniels, any color, over 28lbs., $10, 

Field spaniels, any color, over 2Slbs., $10 and $5. 

Champion cocker spaniels, any color, under 28lbs., $10. 

Cocker spaniels, other than black, under 28lbs., $10 and $5. 

Black cocker spaniels, under 28lbs., $10 and 35. 

— sporting spaniel puppy, any color, under 12mos., silver 
medal. 

Foxhounds, $10 and $5, 

English beagles, $10 and $5. 

American bench-legged beagles or Basset hounds, $10 and $5. 

Champion fox-terrier dogs, champion medal; bitches same. 


OPEN CLASSES. 
Fox-terrier dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, same. 
Fox-terrier puppies under 12mos., dog or bitch, silver medal. 
Champion collie dogs, champion medal; bitches, same. 
Collie dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, same; puppies, silver medal. 
Bulldogs, $10 and $5. 
Bull-terriers, $10 and $5. 
Black and tan terriers, $10 and $5. 
Irish terriers, $10 and $5. 
Skye terriers, $10 and $5. 
Any other hard-coated terrier, $10 and $5. 
Champion pugs, dogs, ene medal; bitches, same. 
Pugs, dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, same. 
Yorkshire terriers, $10 and $5. 
King Charles, Blenheim or Japanese spaniels, #10-and $5. 
Miscellaneous or foreign class, over 25lbs. weight, $7 and $3; 
under 25lbs., the same. 
Entries close February 12. 
Cuas. LINCOLN, Supt. 
WasHINe@TON, D. C., Office Skating Rink. 





OTTAWA SHOW--SPECIAL PRIZES. 


A ~-The Dominion of Canada Kennel Club offers a hand; 
tie some silver cup, value $75.00, suitably engraved, for 
he best six dogs of any breed or sex, whel and owned in 
the Dominion, having been the property of the exhibitor for 
six months previous to the show: entry fee $5.00. Condi- 
tions.—This cup will be known asthe D. CG. K. C. Trophy Cap; 
and must be won twice before becoming the property of the 
winner, though not necessarily with the same dogs, Winner 
to offer it under the same conditions at the next show heid 
under the auspices of the Club. 

‘B. Mr. Lindsay Russel, the president, offers $25.00 for the 
best English setter, dog or bitch, that has never previously 
won a first — open only to dogs owned in Great Britain 
or the United States; entry fee $3.00. 

C.. Mr. Lindsay Russel, the president, offers $25.00 for the 
best Irish setter, dog or bitch, that has never previously won 
a first prize, open only to dogs owned in Great Britain or the 
United States; entry fee $3.00 : 

D. Mr. F. P. Austin, first vice-president, offers $20.00 for 
the best pointer, dog or bitch, owned in the Dominion, that 
has never previously won a first prize; entry fee $2.00. 

.. Mr. Sheriff Sweetland, second vice-president, offers 
$20.00 for the best Gordon setter, dog or bitch, owned in the 
a that has never previously won a first prize; entry 
fee $2.00. 

F. For the best matched pair of English setters (regardless 
of sex; color and quality to be considered, and to be the bona 
fide property of one individual or club, silver cup, value 
$15.00; entry fee $2.00. . 

G. For the best matched pair of Irish setters, same condi- 
tions as special F, silver cup, value $15.00; entry fee $2.00. 

H, For the best matched pair of Gordon setters, same con- 
dittons as specials F. and G., except that they must be owned 
in the Dominion, silver cup, value $15.00; entry fee $2.00. 

I. For the best matched pair of pointers, same conditions 
as specials F. and G., silver cup, value $15.00 : Ta $2.00. 

J. For the best English setter, dog or bitch, having the 
best field trial record, color and ity to be considered, 
sportsman’s tent and fittings, value $17.00; entry fee $2.00. 

K. For the best lrish setter brood bitch shown, with two 
of her whelps, one year’s subscription to the Boston Herald; 
Entry free. 

L._ For the best lish or Irish setter, owned in and en- 
tered by an exhibitor from Manitoba or the N. W. T., silver 
cup, value $15.00; entry free. 

The American Cocker Spaniel Club offers a prize of 


310.00 for the best cocker spaniel, dog or bite any or 
ea yy send bt el Shea 


N. For the best collection of cockers , any color, to 


evi- | consist of not less than three, one year’s subscription to 


FoREST AND STREAM; entry free.’ - 


ptry 
O.. For the best fox Sensiar og of: bitch, Grmalh size); . 
ra 18 Ibs., bitches under 16 , $20.00 cash; entry fe 





~~ 
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~ P, For the best, fox terrier bitch. shown with two. of her LLEWELLINS vs. POINTERS. 
whelps, one year’s subscription to the Canadian Sportsman; | pajtor Forest and Stream: 
entry free. c ; : “Pious Jeemes’s” letter published in your edition of the 11th 
Q. For the best Yorkshire terrier, dog or bitch, silver cup; } inst., has been perused by your readers with much interest. 
entry fee $1.00. The only thing ““Jeemes” is wrong in, is the blast he gives the 
R. For the best bull-terrier, meerschaum pipe, value #6.00; | Llewell ‘Although correct in his statement about their 
| having been the victors in nearly all our late trials, he over- 
looks one fact, Se, that the breeding of this king of all 
setters-has been made a specialty with us for years. Large 
amounts of money and labor have been spent to make this 
strain perfection, and it is now on its zenith. How much do 
we care for the.interest of the pe" How very few men 
really work forhim. Pointer b is only in its infancy 
here, while in Europe innumerable field trials have been won it lee I 3 
by the same strain of pointers as we have in the United States. | dogs, for each one of which I _— considerably more than the 
The Llewellins have not only really many first-class dogs, but | sum named, I beg to ask why I should for that reason be writ 
down a fool, any more than the man who pays $500 for an 


oil painting, when he can buy a chromo for icts. Ao- 
cording to “*Nessmuk’s” reasoning, there never was a paint- 
ing worth $500.—MEatT-HAwK. 


known many more injuries resulting from board and rail 
fences and from stone walls, than from wire fences of any 
kind. Third, it is noticeable that the opposition to the barbed 
wire fences comes not ftom the owners of the fences, but from 
hilanthropists who have more pity for breechy cattle than 
or hard-working farmers, and from gentlemen of the rod 
and gun, many of whom have a decided proclivity for scouring 
premises where they are not wanted.—ALBERT DONNELL. 






















































entry free. 

S. For the best Skye terrier, owned and entered by a lady 
in Montreal, oil plaque, value $12.00; entry free. 

T. Forthe best Scotch terrier, owned and entered by a 
lady resident in Ottawa, fancy drawing room chair, value 
$10.00; entry free. 

U. For the best terrier, any breed, owned and entered by 
a lady, ostrich feather, value $10.00; entry free. 

V. For the best doz or bitch of any kind, owned and en- 
tered by a lady resident in Ottawa, china tea service, value 
$15.00; entry free. 

W. For the best collie dog or bitch owned in the city of 
Ouaaee one year’s subscription to Spirit of the Times; entry 

ree. 

X. For the best collection of collies (regardless of, sex) not 
less than three, to be the bona fide property of the exhibitor, 
rattan rocking chair, value $10.; entry free. . 

Y. For the best Newfoundland dog, one year’s subscriptior 
to the daily Mail; entry free. 

Z. For the best St. Bernard dog or bitch, silver mounted 
revolver, value $8,00; entry free. 

A.A. For the best mastiff, fur cap, value $12.00; entry fee 





“FOOLS” AND DOGS.—Editor Forest and Stream: In his 
“New Year’s Screed,” Forest AND STREAM of Jan.: 18, 
“Nessmuk” advances the opinion that it is only a fool who 
will be inveigled into paying $100 for a dog. Now, as the (in 
my own opinion, at least,) fortunate possessor of several 


also fully as good bitches, consequently produce better pro- 
eny. Now how many pointers have we in the United 
States of real first-class quality? Five: Bow, Faust, Croxteth, 
Don and Sensation. Now, how many bitches are there as 
gool as the dogs? I knowof none. How can pointer men 
produce rivals to Lewellins if. the biteh stock is not in the 
country? My advice to pointer men is, buy or import as good 
bitches as we have dogs, and we will run the Llewellin a very 
sharp race. The pointer has only won one first so far, but 
how much more numerous isthe Llewellin in every field 
trial? Wai‘, ‘Pious Jeemes,” give us a show. ‘Che si va 
iano va sano (“he who goes slowly goes safely,”) as the 
talian says, and before many years the pointer will win as 
many firsts as the Llewellins; all I hope is *‘\Jeemes” will be 
judge. CROXTETH. 
NEVERSINK LopGe, Guymard, N. Y. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—At the annual meet 
ing of the Eastern Field Trials Club at Delmonico’s, on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 16, the following officers were elected: 
President, ‘Eniot Smith; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Henry J. Aten 
and James H. Goodsell; Treasurer and Secretary, ashing- 
ton A. Coster; Governors—Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Robert C. Cor- 
nell, J. Von Lengerke, J. Otto Donner, H. E. Hamilton. A. E. 
Godetfroy, George T. Leach, Charles H. Raymond, John G. 
Hecksher, J. E. I. Granger, G. de Forest Grant and Major 
George R. Watkins. 





$1.00. 

B.B._ For the best Irish water spaniel, dog or bitch owned 
in the Dominion of Canada, Dr. Kowe offers one year’s sub- 
scription; entry free. 

C.C. For the best bulldog, Mr. J. R. Esntonde, fishing rod, 
value $6.00; entry free. 

D.D. For the best greyhound, dog or bitch, a silk umbrella; 
entry free. 

E.E. For the best foxhound, dog or bitch ‘‘Stonehenge on 
the Dog,” value $5.00; entry free. 

F.F. For the sporting dog exhibited in the best bench show 
condition, Dr. Roz offers one year’s subscription; entry free. 

G.G. For the largest and best display of dogs owned and 
entered by one exhibtor or club, half dozen gentlemen’s shirts 
value $15,00; entry $2.00. 

H.H, For the best black cocker spaniel, dog or bitch, silver 
mounted revolver, value $12.00; entry fee #1.00. 

LI. For the best collection of fox-terriers, not less than 
six (regardless*of sex) entered and owned by one exhibitor 
or club, shooting coat, value $20.00; entry fee $2.00, 

J.J. For the*best spaniel puppy, under twelve months, dog 
or bitch, silver cup, value $15.00; entry fee $2.00. 

K.K. The civil service of the Dominion of Canada will offer 
a handsome prize, value and class not fixed. 

L.L, Thesportsmen of the city of London will offer a prize, 
value and class not fixed. a 

Many other specials will be donated; they will be advertised 
in Canadian and American sporting papers. 


“A VALUABLE DOG KILLED.”—In justice to the cor- 
respondent whose note appeared in our issue of Jan. 11, it 
should be stated that this caption was given to the communi- 
cation in this office, and hence the writer of the letter was by 
inference made to say that his dog had been killed. This, as 
the event proved, was not the case, although the injuries 
sustained by the animal were serious and permanent. This 
affair appears to demonstrate that the shotgun is much too 
nn resorted to when mildér methods would answer fully 
as well. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY SOCIETY. 


rQHE annual meeting of the West Pennsylvania Poultry 

Society took place at Pittsburgh, January 8, and the 
following was result of election: Edward Greeg, President; J. 
Palmer ‘O'Neil, Vice-President; C. A. Stevens, Treasurer; C. 
B. Elben, Secretary. Messrs. B. F. Wilson, Thos. Booth, J. 
R. Henricks, I. R. Stayton and W. C. Myer, Directors. 

The entries to January 1,in the English Setters Bench 
Show Derby, to be held in connection with the show April 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1883, are as follows: 

COUNTESS GLADSTONE—Lemon belton bitch, April 23 (Glad- 
stone-Stayton’s Countess). ? 
— T.—Blue belton dog, March 7 (Thunder-Countess 
Ulla). 

FAULTLESS—Black and white dog, May 24 (Count Noser- 
Maple). 

AY QUEEN—Chestnut setter bitch, May 24 (Count Noser- 
Maple). 

Dvuo—Blue belton dog, January 22 (Royal Blue-Ruby). 
—— H.—Black and white dog, May 28 (Royal Blue- 

iss). 

Satie H.—Black, white and tan bitch, May 28 (Royal 
Blue-Migs). ‘ 

THomas H.—Black, white and tan dog, Sept. 16 (Royal 
Rock-Gaily). 

BELLE H.—Black, white and tan bitch, Sept. 16 (Royal 
Rock-Gaily). OBSERVER. 


A JUST VERDICT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps it may be of the same interest to others as it was to 
myself to read the following communication from a friend in 
relation to proving and recovering damages in the shooting 
of a valuable setter dog: : 

“Friend P.—My suit was tried on Jan. 18, before a jury, 
and judgment was awarded me of $100. which I consider, of 
course, not one-half the value of my setter dog Dash. Four 
experts sworn, prized him variously from #100 to $300, They 
let him off for $100. You can safely bet he wont shoot any 
more dogs tor a long time to come.—W. A. Se 

Mr. Hoagland is well known to many as a noted pedestrian, 
living at Union oe His dog was killed by a man with 
the one idea fixed in his literal matter-of-fact mind that dogs 
were of no earthly use to man, and he made way with this 
one, and for no good reason. 

Mr. H. has made an example in this case which we all have 
a right to follow when a similar outrage is aici 

MiG, 


GLADSOME.—We regret to record the death of Glad- 
some, the blue belton English setter dog (Gladstone-Leila) 
owned by Mr. J. W. Foster, Leesburg, Va. Gladsome divided 
third prize with Lalla Rookh, in the last Eastern Field Trials 
All-Aged Stakes. We have seldom seen so promising a puppy: 
and had anticipated for him a future record of much credit. 
Gladsome was a stylish, magnificent appearing animal. Aun 
excellent portrait of him was published in our issue of Dec. 7, 
1882, 


WHITEFISH FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Plymouth, N. 
H., Jan. 17.—f'wo hundred thousand whitefish eggs were 
received at the State hatching house last week. e eggs 
were sent from Northville, Mich., and were in good condition. 
They were donated by Prof. S. F. Baird to New Hampshire. 
It is to be hoped that the experiment will prove a success, 
and there is no reason why the larger bodies of water in our 
State are not adapted to this fish.—H. 


MERIDEN DOG SHOW. 

\ DOG show in connectioa with the annual exhibition of 
¢&X the Meriden Poultry and Pet Stock Association, was 
held at Meriden, Conn., on January 9 and following days. 
The dogs were exhibited in the gallery of the Town Hall, the 
poultry having the floor on this occasion. There was not a 
very extensive entry, and competition was mainly local; the 
only exhibitors from New York being Mr. W. E. Smith, who 
won easily in the Irish setter class with Triumph, and Mr. A. 
C. Wilmerding who took a first and two specials with his 
black spaniel Black Prince, a son of the well known champion 
Benedict. Mr. Elmore was to the front with a good exhibit 
of beagles, a breed which may be considered his specialty; 
and he cleared the prizes in all classes of beagles and fox- 
hounds. The principal awards were as follows: 

English Setters.—Dogs—Ist and specials, Mr. Jas. McAlpine, Jr's, 
Ranger; 2d,G. R. Nichol’s Asteroid; 3d, F. H. Ferguson’s Dash. 
Bite a -Ist, R. B. Penn’s Mollie. Puppies—ist, G. R. Nichol’s As- 
teroid. 

Irish Setters.—Dogs— 1st and specials, W. E. Smith’s Triumph; 2d, 
- P. Tillotson. Bitches—ist, John Rankin. Puppies—ist. J.. F. 
ves. 

Pointers.—Dogs— 1st and special, J. F. Ives’s Shot; 2d, W. E. Mil- 
y Jim; 3d, A. B. Paddock’s Sanco. Puppies—ist, J. F. Ives’s 
Jash. 

Foxhounds.—ist and 2d, N. Elmore. Puppies.—ist and 2d, N. 
Elmore. 

Beagles.—Dogs—tIst and 2d, N. Elmore. Bitches—ist and 2d, N. 
Elmore. Puppies—ist and 2d, N. Elmore. 

Spaniels.—ist and two specials, A. C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince. 

St. Bernards.—1st, A. H. Whiting. 


PURE WHITE COCKER SPANIEL DOG.—I had a pure 
white cocker spaniel dog pup born on Jan. 13, 1885, out of 
Bess, all liver cocker spaniel bitch, sired by Mr. Robert 
Walker’s Charlie III. I think this is very rare. If such has 
ever happened before I have never heard of it. He is of fine 
shape, good ears and wavy coat. He is going to be a beauty. 
He is not for sale.—G. N. (Savannah, Ga.). [Itis not uncom- 
mon to see pure white puppies, but they generally show other 
cqlors when older.] 


NATIONAL AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB DERBY.— 
Those intending to enter their puppies for this event should 
bear in mind that the entries close on the 1st of March, which 
is a month earlier than has been customary heretofore. All 
puppies whelped during the previous year are eligible. The 
secretary, Mr. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., will furnish entry 
blanks upon application. 


JUDGES FOR THE WASHINGTON SHOW.—Mr. Chas. 
H. Mason will judge the Irish setters, spaniels, hounds, fox- 
terriers, and miscellaneous; Mr. Jas. Watson will judge mas- 
tiffs, St. Bernard, Newfoundland, collies, and all small non- 
sporting dogs. The judges for pointers, English and Gordon 
setters we shall probably be able to announce next week. 


TO MASTIFF EXHIBITORS.—A special prize of #50 will 
be given at the Pittsburgh show to the best mastiff exhibited. 
This should bring all the best of the breed together, and set 
tle whether the old dogs can hold their own with the more 
ote dann epieeeamaes of which quite a number have gone to 
Pittsburgh. 


CorTLanD, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1883. 


RABBIT HUNTING IN MASSACHUSETTS. —Hunting was 
poor in this part of New England for several weeks, in conse- 
quence of a thick crust, which has rendered it almost impos- 
sible for a dog to follow a wack. Yesterday, however, seve- 
ral inches of snow fell. This morning, in company with 
another gentleman, I started out on a rabbit hunt. The only 
dog we had in condition for running was a beagle hound only 
seven months old. But the little fellow proved himself equal 
to the task. It has been my fortune to hunt with many dogs, 
yet seldom have I seen a more persistent or energetic worker 
on the track than this one. We had hardly arrived on the 
ground usually frequented by rabbits, ere the pup “‘struck a 
track,” following it so rapidly that in less than ten minutes 
he had started his game, aad though he was several times 
bothered, he “‘picked up” the track without any assistance, 
and after somewhat over an hour’s run the rabbit was shot. 


LONG ISLAND FOX HUNTING. 


TS first fox hunt took place to-day, the sth of January. 

The meet was at ‘“‘Cow Neck,” the estateof A. H. Bar- 
ney, Esq., near North Sea, Southampton. The morning was 
cold and frosty, the scent anything but good—otherwise it 
was a beautiful day, with a bright sun. After drawing cover 
for about two hours, the hounds scented a ’coon, which being 
run to burrow on the bank of the Peconic Bay, and men sent 
for ee ete., to dig it out, the hunters continued to beat 
the Neck, and were soon rewarded for their trouble. On the 
south part of the Neck the hounds commenced to give tongue 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the Yoilowing par- 
ticulars of each animal: 

1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 


quite lively, and in the course of ten minutes a brace of foxes No sooner had the first rabbit been shot than the dog “cir- ; aeane , ane or seller. 

were moving from their lair. The hounds, unfortunately, di- | cled” and took up another track, and in less than thirty min- | 4° AY or a as ee - sire and dam. 
vided, and one fox, after running for about half an hour, was | utes that was also bagged. So persistently did the dog work | 5° Date of birth. of breeding or 9. Dam with her sire and dam 
killed in the Neck. that several hours before sunset we had shot seven fine rab- of death. ’ 10. Owner of dain. 


bits, and this too, ina country where game is not by an 
means admitted to be plenty.—A. D. BARBER (Townsend, 
Mass., January 8, 1883.) 


All names must be pluinly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
2” See instructions ut head of this columu. 


Earl, By Mr. F. W. Roach, Chatham, N. Y., for liver cocker span- 
ee whelped June 20, 1882, by Mr. T. R. Burrow’s Dan out of own- 
er’s Lou. 

Prancer. By Mr. Aug. CU. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., for black 
and tan beagle bitch, whelped Sept. 13, 1882, by Fiute out of Bunnie. 
_Lady Annie. By Mr. E. 8. Fassett, Albany, N. Y., for white, with 
liver ears, pointes bitch, whelped July 1, 1882, by Dan (Best—im- 
ported Nellie) out of Lady Sensation (Sensation—Lady Francis). 

Donna. By Mr. T. B. Dorsey, Ellicott City, Md., for liver and 
white pointer dog, whelped July 17, 182, by imported Joe ont of Cla- 
rissa (Sensation— Daisy). 

Roll Il. By Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, Tarrytown, N. Y., for English setter 
dog, whel July, 1882 (Roll—Elaine). 

Count Gladstone, Countess Gladstone. By the Superior Kennel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for black, white and tan dog puppy and lemon bel- 
— bitch puppy, whelped April 23, 1882 (Gladstone—Stay ton’s Count- 

Ss. 


- Major. By Mr. T. H. Mumford, Jr., Philadelpbia, Pa., for le 
dog pup, whelped Nov. 28, 1282, by Bush (Flute—Queen) out of Briar 
(Mose— Melody). 

Darkie. By Mr. Johy Daly, Salmon Falls, N. H., for black cocker 
qe bitch, whel May 15, 1882 (imported Beau—imported 
+4 
gated ihe o. _ Meaty. rae ge A Junction, Vt., for 
ite cocker dog, whe Jct. 1, 1882 (mported - 
imported Feather). _ x ; — 
General. By Mr. W. F. Duerr, Orange, N. J., for lemon and’white 
ticked pointer dog pup. whelped J uly 3, 1882 (Sensation II. fe 
Colonel. By Mr. W. F: Duerr, Orange, N. J., for lemon and white 
ticked dog, whelped July 3, 1862 (Sensation L1.— e). 
Floss. By Mr. W. F. err, Orange, N. J., for lemon and white 
ticked bitch, whelped July 3, 1882 (Sensation II.—-Madge. 

_Poker. By Mr. W. 8. Hopkins, Newark, N. J., for fiver and white 
English setter dog, whelped Oct. 6, 1882 (Sport— Flora). 

Sport Il. By Mr. W. 8. Hopkins, Newark, N. J., for orange and 
white English setter dog. whelped Oct. 6, 1882 (Sport—Flora). 

Carrie P, By Mc. W.S8. Hopkins, Newark x J. for black and 
white English setter bitch, whelped Oct. 6, 1882 (Sport Flora), 

Florence. By Mr. W. 8. Hi Newark, N. J., for black and 
white English setter bitch, whelped Oct. 6, 1882 (Sport—Flora). 


A bridge going on to Cow Neck crosses the channel, run- 
ning into Scollop Pond. On this bridge some of the hunters 
bring an old coat, horse blanket, etc., to frighten the fox and 
prevent his crossing, so as to keep him on the Neck. 

The other fox, after a pretty burst of fifteen minutes or so, 
was lost foratime. At last 1t was megon’ that the fox ran 
to the bridge and was in a hole there. It proved he had been 
there, but, instead of remaining in his burrow, he took to the 
water and swam the creek. ee the bridge with one 
portion of the hounds, they at,once hit off the scent, and now 
as pretty a run as can be had in this country took place. The 
hounds, running over the salt meadow, took ar leading to 
Jere Rives’s,and when near North Sea Harbor doubled back 
and recrossed the road and ran intosome sprouts, the propert; 
of Chas. Harlon, Esq., where the fox had laindown. The hounds 
got up with him there, and part of the time here, in two or 
three instances ran him in sight on the salt meadow, and were 
at one time within two yards of his"brush. As pretty a sight 
as man can wish to see and hear, and the music of the hounds 
just then was splendid to a fox hunter. : 

At last the fox dodged the hounds and broke away, heading 
for Millstone Brook. The hounds (the scent having become 
good) ran with head breast-high and stern down, at a killing 
pace. The fox turned and ran to Big Fresh Pond, and from 
thence to Millstone Brook, when near the Brook turning and 
running due west on to ‘‘West Neck.” Then he doubled back 
and made for Fresh Pond, skirting the pond and re-crossing 

the North Sea and Southampton road south of the streain, 
bearing towards Toud; instead of going to Toud, he left the 
saw mill to the north, then running hearly east for Caul 
Pond, and when near there the hounds were whipped off, it 
being too late in the afternoon to go further. Six gentlemen 
succeeded in being in at the finish, viz., Brown, J. R. Rose, 
H. C. Rose, W. Wines, Geo. W. Whitaker and Elias White. 

The ’coon that was seen to burrow was dug out, secured 
and expressed to C. A. Sears, Esq., a lover of sport. No doubt 
by this time a few of his sporting friends have discussed its 
quality. 

Sourmampton, L. L., Jampary 8, 1883. 


OTTAWA AND PITTSBORGH SHOWS.—We clip the fol 
lowing from the Kennel Review, London: We have much 
ree in calling our readers’ attention to the above shows. 

‘or what we hear, every convenience will be given to English 
exhibitors for sending their dogs, and the journey will be 
made as soy ss possible. We have received some letters in- 
quiring the best way to sénd dogs, and in our next issue we 
will announce the arrangements we propose adopting. We 
have already arranged witha gentleman well qualified for 
the duty, to take out and assume the entire charge of all dogs 
entrusted to him, and any of our readers who wish to exhibit 
at these shows--the chief ones in Canada and the United 
States—are invited to put themselves into communication 
with us, and we will help them ine.ery way wecan. The 
person who will take charge of the dogs cannot undertake to 
do sofor more than fifty, of which over twenty are already 
booked, but if we find it necessary, owing to the number of 
dogs, that a second person is required, we will arrange for 
him at once. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES.—Biddeford, Maine, January 11 
—Editor Forest and Streawin: I have just read your editorial 
on “Barbed Wire Fences,” contained in your issue of Dec. 7, 
82, Although I am neither landowner nor hunter, there are 
one or two points which I desire to make on this subject. 
First, I know from a varied and extensive experience in the 
West, that a plain wire fence, even though it a rail or pole 
at the top, is not by any means as effectual a fence as is the 
barbed wire fence. Cattle soon learn to crawl] through a 
plain wire fence, and the wires cannot be strained tight 
neues prevent this. Second, the barbed wire fence is not, on 
the whole, much if any more dangerous fences of er 
kinds. In the neighborhood where I resided ii’ the W est,the only 
cattle which were ever to knowldge permanently injured 
by wire fences, were re by plain wire fences, and I have 
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eek’. By Mr. W. 8. Hopkins, Newark, N..J. for black and white 


setter dog, whel Oct. 6, 1882 (Sport—Flora). 
By Mr. W. 8. Hopkins, Newark, 


eno. 
r oa Oct. 6, 1882 (Sport—Flora). 


English set 
olly. By Mr. wk 
and tan marked fox-terrier bitcl (Rutherford’s Nailer—Fact). 
Nestor. By Mr. E. C. Franklin, Ann Arbor, Mi¢eh., for liver and 


white ticked setter dog, whelped May 26, 1881 (Shepherd’s Duxon— 


Gordon's Fly)). 
Lady F.By Mr. E. ©. Franklin, Ann Arbor, Mich., for black, 
white and tan English setter puppy, whelped Oct. 18, 1882, by Feronia 
(Coin—Daisy) out of Duxon (Purcell’s Bess—Fisher’s Jack). 
Ponce de Leon. By Mr. E. H. Smart, Bainbridge, Ga, for black 
and white setter dog, whelped Oct. 13, 1882 (Rollo—Gret hen). 

Lopez. Mr. E. H. Smart, Bainbridge, Ga., for blue belton setter 

dog, whelped Oct. 13, 1882 (Rollo—Gretchen). , 
vraud. By Mr. E. H. Smart, Bainbridge, Ga,. for lemon and 
white setter dog, whelped Oct. 13, 1832 (Rollo—Gretchen). 

Bonena. By Mr. E. H. Smart, Bainbridge, Ga., for lemon and 
white setter bitch, whelped Oct. 13, 1882 (Rollo—Gretchen). 

Bonita, Sappho. By Mr. E H. Smart, Bainbridge, Ga., for blue 
belton setter bitches, whelped Oct. 14, 1882 (Rollo—Gretchen). 

Snow, By Mr. G. Nobie, Savannah, Ga., for pure white cocker 
spaniel dog pup, whelped Jan. 13, 1883, by Charlie III. (Racer—Daisy 
IL) cut of Bess (Dan—Nellie). 

xrazel, By Mr. H. M. Howes. Somerville, Mass., for red Irish setter 
bit:h puppy by Ruby (Eleho—Rose) out of Madge (Berkley—Ruby). 

Marco. By Mr. E. O. Ladd, Everett, Mass., for red Irish setter dog 
(champion Elcho—Flourish), whelped April 6, 1882; alse 

Cleo. Red Inish setter bitch, same litter; also 

Lyda Belle. Red Irish setter bitch, same litter; also 

Flurry. Red Irish setter bitch, same litter. 

St. Ives Il. By Mr. J. H. Forshew, Brooklyn, N. Y., for liver and 
white setter dog pup, whelped July 13. 

Sip. By Mr. C. W. Harper, Leitersburg, Md., for black, white and 


tan veagle bitch, whelped May 23, 1882 (imported Ringwood—-Norah). | 


Fleet. By Mr. C. W. Harper, Leitersburg, Md., tor black and tan 
foxhound dog, whelped June 29, 1881 (Music—Nellie). 

Stranger. By Mr. C. W. Harper, Leitersburg, Md., for black, 
white and tan Joxhound dog pup. whelped July 29, 1882 (imported 
Comas—-Sunbeam). 

Melody. By Mr. C. W. Harper, Leitersburg, Md., for black and 
blue Byron foxhound bitch, whelped Aug. 5, 188 (Dimple—Tellie). 


NAMES CHANGED. 
jae See iustructions at head of this column. 
Suil-a-Mor from Tatters. Mr. Joseph Hayes, Boston, Mass., 

changes the name of hisred Irish setter dog Tatters, whelped March 
13, 1862 (Claremont—Dido) to Suil-a-Mor. 

May Prince. The Superior Kennel, Pittsburgh, Pa., has altered 
the name of black, white and tan English setter dog puppy (Count 
Noble—May Laverack) from May Day to May Prince. 

Strathmore. Mr. P. Moeller’s (Nyack, N. Y.) black and white ticked 
setter puppy Samuel of Posen (Young Laverack—Lady May), 
vs helped May 27, 1882, to Strathmore; bred by Mr. Harry Towner, of 
Nyack, N. Y 

BRED. 


tae” See instructions at head of this column. 

Dovothée—Doubleshot. Mr. H. W. Huntington's (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
imported black greyhound bitch Dorothée (Roi du Combat—Sciatica) 
to nisimported black and white Doubleshot (Riot Act—Sunflower) 
Jan. 6. 

Madge— Sensation II. Mr. W. F. Duerr’s pointer bitch Madge to his 
Sensatien IT., Jan. 3 

Lill—Emperor Fred. Mr. H. lL. Cowell's (New Haven, Conn.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Lill( Ranger II.—Coin) to Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s cham- 
pion Emperor Fred, Jan. 11. 

Diana—Dash 1IT, Mr. E. E. Hardy’s (Boston) setter bitch Diana 
to Mr. A. M. Tucker's Dash III.). 

Nell—Dash TI]. Mr. John A. Poor's setter bitch Nell to Mr. A. M. 
‘Tucker's Dash IIT. 

Trinket—Croxteth. Mr, Stoddard’s pointer bitch Trinket to Mr. A. | 
K. Godeffroy’s Croxteth (Bang-—Jane), Dec. 15, 1882. 


Lass—Croxteth. Mr. Leitner’s pointer bitch Lass (Scalford— Dawn) 


N. J., for black and white 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Beau—Gracie whelp. 
whelped Oct. 29, 1882, 
G. W. Merrill, Portland, Me. 


Briar whelps. Beagle bitch puppies, whel 


Ashburne, Philadelphie, Pa., to Mr. James F. Kent, Monticello, N. Y. 
| Blackie whelp. Black cocker spaniel bitch pup, whel May 15, 
1882 (Beau—Blackie), by Mr. F. F. Pitcher, Claremont, N. H., to Mr. 
John Daly, Salmon Falls, N. H. 

Gracie whelps. Liver cocker spaniel do; ups, whelped Oct. 29, 
#82 (Beau—Gracie) (Snip—Zulitta), by Mr. re F Pitcher, Claremont, 
7 to Mr. W. S. Thomas, Birmingham, Conn. 

are, 
Portsmouth, H., to Mr. Charles Smart, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Fleet. em ~ bitch (Ranter—Gipsey), by Mr. Thomas J. Good- 
win to Mr. J. an. 

Dell. _Beagie bitch (Ranter—Flirt II.), by Mr. Thomas. J. Good- 
win to Mr. M. J. Ryan. 

Ranter IT. Beagle dog (Ranter—-Flirt I.), by Mr. Thomas J. Good- 
win to Mr. R. Walden, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Bell, Beagle bitch (Ranter—Gipsey), by Mr. Thomas J. Goodwin 
to Mr. Wm. Jackson, Fernandina, Florida. 

Ratler Ii. Beagle dog (Ranter—Flirt II.), by Mr. Thomas J. Good- 
win to Mr. Storer Ridge, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Nancy Lee. Beagle bitch (Ranter—Flirt II.), by Mr. Thomas J. 
Goodwin to Mr. George H. Winchester, Boston, Mass. 

Music. Beagle bitch (Ranter—Flirt II.), by Mr. Thomas J. Good- 
win to Mr. Wm. Benton, New York city. 

Sparkle—Dash whelps. Black, white and ticked English setter 
dog pup, whelped July 29, 1882, by Mr. George Laick to Mr. J. M. 
Godinez, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; black bitch pup, whelped July 29, 
1882, to Mr. Edward Beck, North Tarrytown. x. ¥. 

Cleo. Red Irish setter bitch (champion Elcho—Flourish), whelped 
April 6, 1882, by Mr. E. O. Ladd, Everett, Mass., to Mr. John Carver, 
Boston, Mass. 

Marco. Red Irish setter dog (champion Elcho—Flourish), by Mr. E. 
| O. Ladd to Mr. G. L. Barney, Middleboro, Mass. 

Royal Sultan-—Reign whelps. Blue belton English setter dog 
puppy, whelped Noy. 19, 1882, by Royal Suitan (Racket—Kelp) out of 
Reign (Belton—Breeze), by the Detroit Kennel Club to Mr. G. H. 
Hausburg, Blue Island, Ill; also a blue belton dog pup, same litter, 
to Mr. Will G. Lambert, Ripon, Wis. 

Prince Royal and Forest May. Liewellin setter dog Prince Royal 
(Rob Roy—Juno), by the Forest Kennel Club, London, Canada, to 





| Mr. A. G. Chisholm, London; also Forest May (Blue. Drake—Dimple 


II.) and a bitch puppy (Prince Royal—Humpidge Nettie). 

Viola.. Lemon and white pointer bitch Viola (Sensation—Lilly) 

by the Baltimore Kennel Club to Mr. J. H. Winslow, Baltimore, 
PRESENTATIONS. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Nellie C. Black and tan Gordon setter bitch, 3 years old (Colburn’s 

Duke—Nellie F.), by Mr. H. D. Chauncey, Midland Park, N. J., to 

Mr. Frank I.anier. Hoboken, N. J. 

ueen Bess. Orange and white setter bitch (Crack—Queen) by Dr. 

E. P. Kremer, Lebanon, Pa., to Mr. J. M. Havard, Lebanon, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


te See instructions at head of this column. 

Bertie. Black and white ticked English setter bitch, wheiped Sept. 
3, 1882 (Druid—Poetess), owned by Mr. W. E. Rea, Hackettstown, 
Belmont: Black spaniel dog puppy (Success—Rhea II.), owned by 
Mr. J. H. Winslow, Baltimore. 

Lady Weilington. Red Irish setter bitch (champion Rory O’More 
—Norah O’More), owned by Mr. Charles R. Shorburn, New York. 
Champion Elcho—Flourish whelps. Red Irish setter pups (cham- 
pion Eleho—Fiourish) whelped April 6, 1882 (three dogs and two 
bitches), owned by Mr. E. O. Ladd, Boston, Mass. 

Flourish. Red Irish setter bitch (champion Berkley—Ruby), 
wh elped April 8, 1880. Vhe Boston, 1882. 








to Mr. A. E. Godeffroy’s Croxteth (Bang—Jane), Jan. 19. 

Fly—Bertram. Mr. A. P. Kitching’s (Boston) red and white setter 
bitch Fly to Mr. Wm. A. Rea’s (Boston) Bertram, Dec. 22, 1882. 

Rhebe—RBertram. Mr. F. W. Rogers’s (Boston) black white and 
tan setter bitch Khoebe (Belton—Dimple) to Mr. W. A. Rea’s (Boston) 
Bertram, Jan. 16. 

Devonshire Lass—Sensation. Mr. C.M. Munhall’s (Cleveland, 0.) 
pointer bitch Devonshire Lass (imported Don—imported Lady) to 
champion Seasation, Jan. 13. 

Dinah II.—Cosar, Mr. W. Wade's imported mastiff bitch Dinah 
iI. (Trojan—Rannee Ek) to his imported Cresar—late J. Walsop’s— 
(Tuums IT.—Boadicea). 

Little Nel—White Silk. Mr. J.T. McKennon’s bull-terrier hitch 
Little Neil to Mr. G. W. Moore’s White Silk. 

Bonfanti—Success. Mr. J. H. Winslow’s (Baltimore) liver and 
white cocker bitch Bonfanti (Ned—Daisy), to his imported black 
spaniel Succes (11,636) (champion Baehelor—Salus), Jan. 7. 

Rhea I1.—-Success. Mr. J. H. Winslow's (Baltimore) black spaniel 
bitch Rkea IL. (Bub—Jenny) to his imported black spaniel Success 
(11,636) (champion Bachelor—Salus), Jan. 9. 

Girl—Glenmark. Mr. R. T. Green’s (Jersey City Heights) pointer 
biteh Girl (Maryland—Tell) to Mr. Wm. F. Sieel’s pointer dog Glen- 
mark (Rush— Romp). . 

Polka—Emperor Fred, Mr. F. A. Herzberg’s (Brooklyn) black 
and white English setter bitch Polka (Pride of the Border—Kate II.} 
to his pure Laverack champion Emperor Fred, Jan, 12. 

Young Flora—Major. Mr. R. Blackwood’s (Montreal, Canada) 
imported black and tan Gordon setter bitch Young Flora to Mr. John 
N. Hickey’s (Montrea), Canada)imported black and tan Gordon setter 
dog Major, Jan. 19, 18¢3. 

Toodles—Wildfire. Mr. Frank Rackliff’s (Rockland, Me.) liver and 
white ticked cocker spaniel bitch Toodles to A. McDonald’s (Rock- 
land, Me.) black spaniel dog Wildfire (Wildair—Josie), Jan. 4. 

Pride—Brant. Mr. A. McDonald’s (Rockland, Me.) lemon and 
white pointer bitch Pride (Dash—Pride of Beaver) to Mr. James 
Wight’s (Rockland, Me ) liver pointer dog Brant (champion Pete, Jr. 

Kate), Jan. 17. 

Lill—Emperor Fred. Mr. Henry L. Corell’s (New Haven, Conn.) 
Lill (Ranger IJ.—Coin) to Mr. E. A: Herzberg’s champion Emperor 
Fred. 

St. Patti--Emperor Fred. Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s St. Patti (sister to 
St. Elmo) to his champion Emperor Fred. 

Lucid—Emperor Fred. Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s blue belton pure 
La\erack bitch Lucid (Sim's Dash—Maid of Honor) to his champion 
Emperor Ered. Dae : 

frory —Dashing Lion. Mr, G. A. Ballantine’s (Washingtonville, O.) 
Liewellin setter bitch Roxy (Leicester—Sanborn’s Nellie) to his Lle- 
wellin setter dog Dashing Lion, Dec. 28. 


WHELPS. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Nell—Conquest. Mr. Fred. H. Hoe’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) cocker 
bitch Nell, Jan. 5, five( three dogs), by Conquest. 

Staytoa’s Countess—Belton If]. The Superior Kennel’s (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.).English setter bitch Stayton's Coun ess, six, by Belton III. 

Lady Gay—Royal. Mr. J. E. I. Granger’s (New York) fox-terrier 
bitch Lady Gay, Jan. 19, eight, five now living (three dogs), by Mr. 
L. Ruthcrfurd’s (New York) champion Royal. 

Fanny. Mr. N. W. Ware’s (West Point. Miss.) liver and white 
pointer bitch Fanny (Waddell’s), Dec. 26, 1882, eight (six dogs) by 
chimpion Bow. 

Belle. Mr. L. D. Rumsey’s (Buffalo, N. Y.) blue belton English 
secter bitch Belle (Carlowitz—True), Jan. 1, eight (seven dogs), by 
Mr. A. M. Tucker’s Dash III. 

Nettle. Mr. Wm. R. Hill’s (Albany, N. Y.) wire-haired fox-terrier 
bitch Nettle, Jan. 7, three (two dogs), by champion Tyke; both dogs 
since dead. 

Pride. Mr. Charles E. Shaw's (Clinton, Mass.) English mastiff 
bitch Pride (Duke—Juno), Jan. 10, seven (five dogs), by his Duke 
(Buff—Be'le). 

Lynn II], Mr. A. 8. Guild’s (Lowell, Mass.) red Jrish setter bifch 
Lynn I. (Elcho IfI.—Bennet’s May), Jan. 13, nine, by Glencho (Bicho 


—Noreen:, 
SALES. - 


S&2™ See instructions at head of this column. 

Lassie Jane. English setter bitch, whelped Dec. 5, 1880 (Blue Dan— 
Flake), by Mr. J. J. Scanlan, Fall River, Mass.,to Mr. E. A. Wood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stormer. Blue mottled beagle dog (Chanter—Sprightly,, by Mr. F. 
Evans, Independent. Hill, Va., to Mr. W. Spellissy, Troy, N. Y. 

Lady Clare. - Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 10, 183], 
by Rubin (Dash—Mina) out of Dara (Count—Daisy). by Mr. C. E 
L» wis, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., to Mr. G. Noble, Savannah, Ga. 

Bess, Liver cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 16, 1881, by Dan 
(Nea—Renn) out of Nellie (Shap—Nannie), by Mr. C. E. Scott, 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Mr. G. Noble, Savannah, Ga. 

Waif. ver and white ticked cocker spaniel bitch by Raven out 
of Daisy II, (Garry—Daisy), by Mr. C. E. Scott, Schenectady, N. Y., to 
Mr. G. Noble, Savannah. Ga. ‘ 

Beau—Feather whelp. iver A white cocker spaniel dog, 
peep Oct. 1, 1882, by Mr. F. F. cher, Claremont, N. H., to Mr. 
G. W. Merrill, Portland; Me. 





Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


PREPARING FOR THE RETURN MATCH. 


wits the progress of the year interest israpidly awakening in 
relation to the match which is -to came off at Wimbledon Com- 
mon in July next. The extension of time granted by the council of 
the Britisn Association for the joining of our National Guard by 
those desiring to compete for places onthe American team, has been 
taken advantage of by several good civilian shots. J. H. Brower is 
a member of the Seventh Regiment. F. J. Rabbett is a member of a 
Massachusetts command, while Dr. Scott, who shot as a member of 
Col. Bodine’s last Dollymount small-bore team, has also qualified as 
a representative of the citizen soldiery. Even with all these, and 
many other additions of strength to the Guard, it is doubtful whether 
the whole forec in the United States could furnish such a dozen men 
as Col. Halford commanded in the match of last September. They 
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could not then, and we think cannot now, be equalled in the United 
States for individual excellence. Each .man was a team in himself; 
each was capable of acting as his own coach; each judged wind for 
himself, and each one. in fact. was self-reliant enough to carry out 
his fragment of the match. and to carry it through to a fine aggre- 
gate showing. : 

All this may be true, and yet does not stand as a barrier against 
the winning of the return match by an American team. There is 
nothing discouraging in this state of facts; rather an incentive for 
our American shooters. It is pretty certa® that fully as good, if not 
a better body of English volunteers will meet our men before the 
butts at Wimbledon, but no one for an instant labors under the de- 
lusion that America is going to cut such a sorry figure as in 1882. 
Our men will go into training for the coming contest with rifles 
fitted for the work in hand. There is to be no trying to shoot a dirty 
small bore match under the name of a military match. The rifie 
for use by the coming Ameritan team must be as distinctly fitted 
for the special requirements of the contest as was the weapon used 
by the winning English team of 1882.. Such an arm, itis thought, 
has been secured, and would-be contestants have two models to 
chose from. The Remington new arm has already been alluded to 
in tnese columns. It has peen approved by very excellent judges 
of fine rifles as an admirable arm. Its preparation was set 
about at the Ilion Armory, while the sting of the defeat at Crced- 
moor was yet fresh. 

The gow of the Englisb arms were carefully studied, and as ac- 
curately reproduced with such improvements as American small- 
arm ingenuity would naturally suggest when directed to this new 

roblem of arifle to shoot steadily at long range, without effective 

ouling. The weapon was tried at once, and with good results. It 
has been made in sufficient quantities to enable a number of the best 
militia sharp-shooters to try it at home and over familiar ranges, and 
with the firstappearance of fair weather we ry. look for results to 
be reported. lts+mall charge ought to be in its favor, if other points 
of merit are not thereby sacrificed. How far it perpetuates the de- 
merits of the Remington rifle, which figured so wretchedly in the 
match of 1882, remains to be seen. Unless the utmost care has been 
taken tosecure a proper working of the ammunition in its relation to 
the chau. ber and the rifle barrel we may look forirregular work again. 
It is contrary to the simplest rule of accurate rifle shooting, to expect 
good work with a .45 cartridge jammed into a .44 caliber bore. The 
shooting may for a time be excellent, but at any shot there is likely 
to be stripping of the patch, and then with anaked bulletshot without 
lubricant, leading takes place and subsequent rounds become mere 
random ventures. » 

The other rifie in the field for the match of 1883 is the Brown Stan- 
dard Zitle. prepared by J. H. Brown, with: special reference. to the 

| winning of the returp:match. It is a sightly upon of .45-calibre, 
having a twist of 1 in 18, elght greoves of v .in depth. Itis 


Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch, 
y Mr. F. F. Pitcher, Claremont, N. H., to Mr.. 


, Nov. 28, 1882, bv 
‘obert Ives Crocker, New’ York, for white, black | Bush (Flute—Queen) out of Briar (Mose—Melody), by Mr. W. H. 


a dog (Ranter—Gipsey), by Mr. Thomas J. Goodwin, ” 
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chambered for a long sheil, firing from 10) to 105 grains of Laflin & 

Rand’s best powder, and a 550-grain Winchester bullet. Shot with 

fine sights and in any position at each of the six vanes, a@ score of 

207 ina ible 210 was made, a point each being dropped at 600, 

800 and 1,000yds. under the troublesome wind prevailing. This shows 

what the rifle is capable of under those conditions, what it may be 

capable of when fired under a scorching sun, with everything tend- 
ing toward caked deposits, is yet to be decided. Everything thus 

far has been “or encouraging. In atest of the gun on December 9 

at Guttenbure, N. J., over the 200yd: range, with fine sights and from 

“any position,” W. M. Farrow succeeded in putting in ten consecu- 

tive shots, as shown in the following full-sized diagram: 

The utmost care has been taken by Mr. Brown to insure an accu- 
rate seating of the bullet in the cartridge shell. The interior of the 
shell is carefully polished, so that with the first upset caused by the 
thrust of the powder gases, no irregular forces shall be given the 
rear end of the bullet. Then in place of the usual comparatively 
abrupt shoulder which the starting buliet is compelled to serge in 
taking the ee the throat at this point is carefully cleared away 
and a long bevel, worked in such manner that the bullet ‘gets on its 
way muzzieward without having its patch torn off and without. get- 
ting in the least anglewise in the barrel. The special points urged 
by inventor Brown for the new arm are: 

It embraces all the good points of the gun used here last year by 
the Britishteam. . 

The ammunition manufactured in this country has not been 
adapted heretofore to the requirements of long range shooting with 
miktary rifles. This difficulty has been entirely overcome by the 
improved chambering, when used in connection with the ammuni- 
tion contrived and manufactured by the patentee 

The breech action and lock are light, allowing more weight in the 
construction of the barrel, while the construction of both action and 
lock is strong and wonderfully simple. It is semi-hammerless, being 
brought to full cock by the mere opening of the action, and is firmly 
locked and secured by an automatic locking device, which makes it 
positively safe against its accidental discharge. In this respect the 
gun is unequalled, and the device is so simple and perfeét as to be 
astounding. This is one of its specially attractive features, and one 
which entitles it toa first place among rifles. 

The trigger is so shaped and pivoted as (although fully within the 
6-lb. rule) to have one of the softest pulls possible for a gun of its 
requirements. 

_In shape it is unequalled and its straight stock presents one of the 
finest models. Its outlines and general construction make it the 
most aightly military arm made on this side of the water. 

Its strength enable: it to withstand the very hardest tests. 

The inventor bemg a practical shot, as well as mechanic, has takeu 
— pride in its certainty, superior finish and general construc- 
ion. 

In providing it with a new back sight—arranged specially with a 
view to the wind gauge—one of the not least important requirements 
have been more than usually well met, thereby the points of the 
wind can be fully as easily calculated as with the very finest long 
range rifles. lt is a combination of both aperture and-open sight, 
i. e., the hammer, a'though in sight, has no thumb piece, and no 
part protrudes, e 


NOTA BENE. 


a in mind the fact that the fools are not all dead yet, and 
that even a fool may take warning and use some degree of pre- 
caution after hearing of an accident fresh from some one who has 
“bin thar,’’ Is-all give an account of my experience for the benefit 
of those whom it may concern, though 1 don’t want my name ex- 
posed, for fear thats‘ometime (when I get rich) my relations may bring 
it up as evidence of my insanity, don’t you see? 

I've always prided myself on the most careful use of firearms, and 
have been accustomed to handle guns, rifles and revolvers from a 
“wee sma’ chiel”’ with about the same faculty that I manipulated 
my knife and fork, or my mother did her slipper, consequently it 
would make me feel a trifle cheap to have the affair leak out. ~ 

Some two years ago I loaded a number of .44-cal. 77-grain brass 
shells for Remington rifle, but too much ‘‘ shop” gave me no oppor- 
tunity to use them, but recently I have had more leisure, and six 
weeks ago I placed a target on the hillside and thought that I would 
set the sights with a view to further practice, when, on pulling trig- 
ger on about a dozen cartridges, to my surprise, I was unable to 
explode a single one, and lack of time prevented my making up 
fresh ammunition. About ten days agolI tried five or six with no 
better success, and came to the conclusion, the hasty conclusion. 
that the primers were ruined by age, so I took them into the house 
where I was staying, and attempted to extract the primer from one 
(only one) cartridge, with a Remington extractor, which any of your 
readers who have used the Remington central fire rifles, will remem- 
ber is applied tc the butt of the shell from the outside, the shell, 
meantime, being firmly held in the left hand. 4 

Weil, I won’t spin any long yarns about the operation, but it 
didn’t take me long to find that something had happened, and 
on examination of my left hand, was disagreeably impressed with the 
idea that it didn’t work right or feel at all; the fingers drooped in a 
suspicious manner, the paim was covered with very deep hen tracks, 
the cords looked unpleasantly white and glaring, the whole hand 
black ana bloody, and there was a painful sense of loss of appetite 
which was entirely foreign to m; nature. 

The result is that I have been taking a vacation during the past 
ten days with my arm in a sling, and though I have thoroughly en- 
joyed it, (with the exception of a day or two after the accident, dur- 
ing which time my mind was employed in the digestion of the con- 
glomerate of car. ammonia, morphine, and whisky, which kind friends 
gave me in generous doses), I have concluded to postpone the re- 
priming of the remainder of the cartridge till enough time has elapsed 
to spoil the powder as well as the primers. ONE OF THE Foo.s. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


MAMMOTH RIFLE GALLERY.—Boston, Jan. 15.—During the past 
week there has been some fine shooting. Mr. J. Merrill heads the 
list in the All-Comers’ match, and he has also won the extra prize of 
$20 for making cight consecutive bullseyes. Following are the scores 





in the— 
All-Comers’ Match. 
J Merrill ....... 46 47 47 48 48-236 C RBartlett....43 43 44 44 44—218 
CSSeyon...... 45 45 45 46 46-227 J ASmall...... 41 72 42 43 44-212 
J Francis...... 44 44 45 46 47-2246 L Wood........ 41 42 42 42 43210 
UA Pollard....44 44 45 46 46—225 
Amateur Match. 

JH Ried... <5 43 44 44 44 45—220 W B Williams..41 41 42 42 43—209 
A B Wilson... .42 42 43 45 45-217 N A Appleton. 40 41 40 42 42—205 
F E Rollins.....41 41 43 43 44-212 MR James..... 40 40 40 40 40—200 
J Smith........ 41 42 42 43 43—211 


BOSTON, Jan. 20.—A few gentlemen assembled at Walnut Hill to- 
day to indulge in the several matches tat are in progress. The light 
was, ood, but the wind was very troublesome, being a ‘fishtail’ for 
5o’clock. Mr. ‘‘Duffer’’ made an excellent 48 out of 50 on the Creed- 
moor target, and Mr. Adams followed with a 47. The following are 
some of the best scores: 

Creedmoor Match. 









Be DMMOE woven ons cies orestsss<cencseee 455555 5 5 448 
AC Adams (mil).....-........ -+455456655 5 44 
OP PES os vpndineesawecaes ds 6455545 5 447 
RA Chase (mil).............. 4455545 4 5-46 
Ae EE «sw satan at dei neeenee 5444455 5 5-4 
Ms COON SS ec. os ckedceees 564445465 5 4-45 
> A SRR RR ae ae ite 564545444 5 44 
C C Foster (mil) 4554445 4 44 
G Warren (mil) 44444544 4-4 
C Weston (mil) 44444444 5-41 
©.Ai Weeks (inlt). <..60:..s.ss0 63444444 441 
S H Sampson (mil) Be 44444444 440 
RS Rhoads......... 4444444444 
Ot ere 8 10 10 7 10 5 8 10 6—88 
Ti, ee or 9 9 9 7 8 7% 10-82 
OM Jewell........ 7.7 - 7-9 20 6 8—80 
A “Duffer’ 9 8 8 6 10 5 10 5—80 
J Merrill. . 910 10 6 8 8 8 8&9 
FJ Nye..... 5 a caentcwmeele 910 6 8 7 5 10 10—79 
PRUNE oS wo are cates 0 6 8 0 6 7 8 #8 
JM Orcutt.... ions ars 0 2 7-510 8 6 8 TW 
F Dwight....... (ieee Se Oe oe: a 
st Matec * 
A “Duffer” 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—98 
J W Rothe ...10 10 10 10 10 10 9 10 10 9-88 
CB Edwards ...10 10 10 10 9 9 10 10 10—96 
8 Lewis..... 10 910 8 9 8 10 10 10 10—94 
A J Carter 10 10 10 9 9 10 7 10 10 9-94 
Os so eee, cases 100 9 9 9.9 9 9 9 10 11—98 
J M Orertt 9 8 10 10 8 10 10 10 9 993 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE CHAMPIONSHIP.—The fourth chal- 
lenge contest for the individual championship of the Massachusetts 
S ate Glass Ball Association teok place on the grounds of the Port 
Roseway Shooting Club at Stoughton last week, bef @ Jai 
gathering of trap shooters from parts of the State. 5 Ws . 
oward, of the Home Club, was the holder of the championship 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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badge, and was formally challenged by Mr. J. B. Valentine, of Fall 
River. Mr. C. Wilbur, of the poweaees Club, acted as judge for Mr. 
Howard, Mr. T. C. Fielding, of the Malden Club, in the same capacity 
for Mr. Valentine, and Secretary Noble, of the State Association 
acted as referee. After the championship match, the large con- 
course of shooters indulged in sweepstake shooting until dark, both 
bird and ball traps —- kept running to their utmost. The follow- 
ing is the score In detail: 
Championship Contest. 


x $4 4 48h Se 

SF Pe Vat sede oo wncecasgsoevss cette 14 SES ai 
{5444 2) 

La ll. nc adeens ch enedaneneweea 4464) 5.4 5st 


First sweep, seven balls—T. S. Hall and Howard divided first prize 

F.T. Noble, H. Loring, J. C. Fielding and W. Harrison divided 
second, H. C. Brayley and C. Wilbur, third, and Tisdale fourth. 

Second owe seven balls—L. G. White and Braley first, H. H. 
Francis and Wilbur second, F. T. Noble third, W. T. Howard fourth. 

Third sweep, seven birds, $1 entry —Howard and Field first, H. H 
Francis second, F. T. Noble third, and L. G. White fourth. 

Fourth sweep, seven balls, $1 entry—Valentine and G. A. Sampson 
first, White and Francis second, Howard third, and Fielding foi rth. 

Fifth sweep, seven birds, $1 entry—Mann and Willis divided first, 
a and White second, Noble and Drake third, A. D. Johnson 
fourth. 

Sixth sweep, seven birds, $1 entry—Noble, Braley and J. S. Sawyer 
first, Johnson and Fielding second, Howard third, Francis and Wil- 
bur fourth. 

Seventh sweep, seven birds—Hall took first, Francis second, Wil- 
bur and Braley third, H. 8. Howard fourth. 

Eighth sweep, five birds—Wilbur first, Fielding second, Francis 
and Braley third. 

WELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. 19.—In spite of the severe snowstorm, 
quite a sprinkling of shooters of the Raymond Sportsman's Club 

aced the traps, indulging in numerous five-bird clay pigeon sweeps, 
the following zgentlemed clearing out the prizes as per score, l5yds. 
rise; ties shot off at 20yds. rise: 

First event—J. S. Sawyer, first; D. Chambers, second. 

Second event—D. Kirkwood, first; Sawyer, second. 

Third event—Chambers and Sawyer, first; E. L. Caskins, second. 

Fourth event—O. Waterman, first; S. Blanchard, second. 

Fifth eyent—Kirkwood, first; E. C. Gove, second. 

Sixth event—Caskins, first; Chambers, second. 

Seventh and last event—Sawyer, first: Waterman, second. 

In the twenty-bird shoot the score stood: D. Kirkwood, 18; J. S- 
Sawyer, 16; E. L. Caskins, 14; E. C. Gove, 13; S. Blanchard, 13; N. 
Waterman, 12; D. Chambers, 12. * 


NEWARK RIFLE TOURNAMENT.—The anuary match of the 
Newark Rifle Associaton closed on Tuesday evening last, the Fre- 
linghuysen at the butt, who made the following score: George 
Zimmer, 49, W. F. Lynn, 48, George Weigman, 48, J. K. Walsh, 46, 
A. C. Neuman, 47, R. Westerman, 46, J. Rose, 46, S. Shackelford, 46, 
William Dennis, 44, William McLeod, 46, total, 464. On Monday 
evening the Essex made a score of 470. J. Coppersmith, 48, V. Hesse, 
47, A. Wilters, 47, C. Meisel, 46 William Wa ts, 45, J. Dutcher, 45. 

Plymouth Rifle Association—J. L. Sommers, 49, P. L. Sommers. 48, E¥ 
Baldwin, 47, Jos. Buder, C. H. Townsend, 46,8. M. Brade, 46,G,. M. 
Townsend, 45, J. O’Neil, 44, E. Pollard, 44, H. Leibe, 44—460. 

Celluloid Ritle Association—W. O: Lyons, 47, W. H. Vreeland, 47, F. 
Brant, 47, C. Whitman, 46, W. H. Coe, 46, M. Puder, 45, S. T. Simunds, 
45, H. Babbett, 44, F. Parbery, 43, C. H. Umer, 42—449. 

Nameless—Schombel 47, Ritteneyer 45, Spearport 41, Kretsch 
mar 42, Meyer 42, Vanall 42, A. Schnohl 43, Donelly 49, Rone 40 
Riveley 35—417. 

Warren Rifle Association—Freche 44, Nunley 44, Wolf 43, Carns 43, 
Shafer 42, Adams 43, McAlpine 41, J. H. Cox 40, Linnett 40, Shekel 36 
—418. 

Domestic Rifle Association—Eaton 44, Reynolds 44, Shobel 43, 
Jeffery 48, McGunis 42, Crocker 42, Wm. Long 41, Leitz 41, Mil- 
ward 37, Wilson 38—415. 

Thus far the clubs have made naceut se ay om ae 

2 > ‘ 7 w ) 


ee Ne de ho 446453442 ABT 
ee ck pene 461 460 444 «442480 416.405 
ie oe ee 470 464 «460 «449417418 | 415 

1377 1377 (1346 1832 1261 12111197 


WORCESTER, Mass.. Jan. 18.—Members of the Worcester Rifle 
Association went out to the Pine Grove Range to-day for the third 
shoot of the winter series. The wind was strong from 9 o’clock by 





the dial. The following are the several scores: 
Creedmoor Target. 
CBG, 5 casseicac ais saetdsese deeecnl & Oe 4 4 4.45 Oo 
RE cn WER ee as heb ce wows ewncueeed 454455544 5-45 
SE Maiden ccdes cecesvcaccsce 4454454465 54 
J N Morse, Jr 444545544 44 
PE aint acadsrasedervetsvenvedses 44445444 65 4-4 
NEI ac backais. xbucudndbaesences 443444445 5-41 
1 rget. 
ON iiss cay sn veces vast tesvetes 968 4 4 8 8-69 
Stedman Clark 8.5 7 49 6 4—69 
AL Rice....... 26 4.610 2 9-5 
PN, idk hee Sten ink acondacucased 6 § 2358 5 754 
Massachusetts Decimal Target—Rest. 
TS a dis ving balkgesedeesdec;censssee 98 4810 7 8 & 6 6-74 


The totals at the three_meetings in tnis series of matchesis as fol- 
lows: 
Creedmoor. 












Ist. 2d: 2d. ° 4d. | 
Stedman Clark... .... AW 45 44 Re-enter ........ ... as 
JN Nurse, Uf. ...00% 43 a 438. C A Wagner (mil)... 
F Johnson........... 42 ~ 42 Re-enter (mil)..... 3) 
Re-enter.... . 41 i .. Moffitt (mil)......... é 
C Arthur .. --41 4 45 HT Varror........... 43 
Re-enter ............ 41 a i! 2 ee 43 15 
C D Eames.......... 41 a — es J 42 os 
PINS 6 ccisescaus 39 40 ‘5: Goce - «cack 42 13 

Decimal. 

Ist. 2d. 3d. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Stedman Clark...... 80 69 69 JN Morse...........64 71 + 
Re-enter..... atebes 74 82 ia? ME Tcapsnrs oceae ii) pe 
a x6) t ho cesic 72 6& 69 J Williams.......... 4 O65 54 
C Dusenbury........ 59 re a ER < oisg ove 00 46 * 54 
(| ee y oe |. ee 54 inf 

: Decimal-—Rest. 

1st. 2a. 3d. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Stedman Clark...... 96 ‘ ae OF WORDS fc ciccsee 76 74 
JN Freeman.......... 82 | 


THE NEW RIFLES.--Some of the English writers are drawing | 
comfort from the fact that English rifles have been used as models 
in making yp the new weapons for the contest of 1883. The London 
World, in a recent issue, draws some ante-match comfort as follows: 
**American riflemen, smarting under the decisive victory obtained 
over them by the English in September last, and disdainful of the 

roverb in which reference is made to a bad workman and his tools 
Rave been casting about for.a new weapon which shali excel all 
others yet produced. The article is said to have been already found 
in the shape of a Remington made on English lines. As Curtis & 
Harvey powder has been found the best adapted to it, English rifle- 
men, if they are beaten in 1883, will feel some of the pangs poetically 
supposed by Lord Byron to have been experienced by the eagle 
which was pierced by an arrow shafted bya feather from its own 
wing. Colonel Bodine, who ‘bosses the show’ in the States, is con- 
vinced that the new rifle is quite equal to the English one. With this 
admission recorded, the result of the next competition can only lie 
between the men themselves, all reference to inefficient tools being 


cut off.” 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 18.—The annual meeting of the vows’ _- 

e fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, J. H. Huegel; Vice-Presi- 
, C. H. Townsend; Treasurer, George 
McEvoy: 
Scorer, L. Meyer; Board of Directors, Messrs. Hammond and Meyers 
with the President; Vice-President and Secretary. The annual re- 
oy of the secretary shows an increase in membership over 1881. 

he full membership in all clubs is about 400. The treasurer's re- 
In future #ll communications 
to the N. R. A. should be addressed to C. H. Townsend, 35 William 


Association was held this evening at the Plymouth rooms. 


dent, Alfred Hunt; Secretary. 


Townsend; Shooting Committe, Felts, Weigman, 


port shows a balance on hand of $36. 


street, Newark. 


over 1881 of 813. 


862 over last year. In cash receipts the Massachusetts fell off from 


tion has a fair basis to start the year with. 


W. Milton Farrow to the rifle club, is vety nearly empty. 


noon w's fine, with a strong wind blowing directly across the range. 
The distance was 2 yards, ten shots off-hand. 
the scores: 





The club have in contemplation the erecting of targets at military 
distances to enable certain of the members to become eligible for 
places on.the American team.--OccAsIONAL. 

FIRST GERMAN GUN CLUB.—The annual official election of the 
| above-named club togk place at their club-room, 384 Pearl street, on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 10. with the following result: Mr. Fred. 
| Oppermann, President; Mr. Adam Goetz, Vice-President: Mr. Fred. 
Ptaender, Secretary; Mr. Fred. Jenner, Treasurer. 





THE TRAP. 
MIDWAY vs. JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS. * 


rQHE final match between these well-known clubs took place on the 
17th inst., at the tlub grounds of the latter, at Marion, N. J., and 


was witnessed by a large number of spectators. The capacious club 
house being at times crowded, interfering not a little with the com- 


fort of the shooters. [t was an exceedingly disagreeable day, could 


across the traps. The shooters, of course, were not so much incon- 
venienced, as they only stepped on the platform a few feet from the 
clubhouse, fired their one barrel and returned to their cheerful 
quarters. Al. Heritage, that prince of caterers in camp and field, 
was in command. When will you find a better companion, whether 
in:concocting the savory chowder, astonishing the boys with his 
savory dumplings or slapjacks, telling a good story, singing a rollick- 
ing song, or — his full share on the bay, and doing it welly What 
would the J.C. H. do without this ‘South Paw?” Al. was almost 
ubiquitous, now by the traps or pulling the strings, then in the club 
house assisting his boys (chips of the old block) in serving out the 
| lager or hot coffee. ‘the refreshments were ample, and full justice 
was done by the more than two hundred hungry sportsmen. Al.’s 
boiler holds nine gallons, and it was refilled four times. Hot coffee 
on such aday was the thing. The birds were a very superior lot, and 
were picked by “south Paw” for the occasion. 

The shooting of the J. C. H., as will be seen by the score, was very 
uniform, averaging 27 birds each squad killed out of 35, over 5 birds 
per man. At the end of the first squad, when the Midways led one 
bird, the betting was even and taken by the Jersey City’s at once. After 
the second squad had finished there were no offers from Monmouth 
county. The fourth squad settled the matter, and a Waterloo to the 
| Southerners was inqvitable, for the captain had good men for the 
last. The J. C. H. led them 8 birds, (10 in all), which they increased 
to 15 at the finish. 

There were the usual items of interest to shooters in a long race, 
this long shot at a driver, that good judgment on a left-hander, ete., 
etc. Hall lost his second, the bird just touching his toes to the 
| ground as his gun cracked, Maurer another, challenged as to gun 
above the elbow before the bird was on the wing, and Cannon’s fifth 
bird dropped close to the fence with a broken wing, and before it 
could be gathered deliberately walked out through the open gate. 
Moral: ‘Shut the gate.”” But there was good feeling, as there always 
“should be in these friendly matches between sporismen. All went off 
| well and was thoroughly enjoyed. 
| The match-was 25 men each club, 7 birds each, 2lyds. rise, one bar- 
rel; Midway rules, the J. C. H. generously giving them the odds. 


39 | The following is the score: 





Midways. J.C. Heights. 
| F Hyer. . --. 11110 1—6 Outwater .... ... 1111110—6 
J Lamberson.. ..... 1111011—6 Townsend .......... 0111110--5 
Wm Dunlop..,...... 1111111—7 Leroy ....ce: O111111—6 
Jas Van Broeckle.. .#001011-—4 Palmer...... 11010115 
Chas Brown ........ 1101111—6 -29 Heritage, Jr.... 1110111—6--28 
RSet aduvonaaauas 0111110--5 Fowl iors 1111011—46 
| S Lamberson ....... 1111111—% Yerrington .... 1111111—7 
3 ee 1100110— 4 Cannon ..... 1101001. —4 
Vandeveer.......... 1011110—5 3, eee 0111112 —6 
Go <tccceecvaaws 0101101-4 25 Baier ...............1101001—4—27 
, | OED. cc vccnc-ccernen kao po See: 1111111—7 
of MEG cece. coNoaenas 9111110—5 ROU tee cckcncteges 1011111—6 
| Cramer....... .- 11111117 Cummins .. .. 1110001—4 
Bucklin........ -O111010—4 Hughes.............0111111—6 
C Applegate. 0111101—5--26 Collins.... ..........1110100—4—27 
ae 1111011—6 Damee........ .. 0011011 —4 
Beadle........ . .1100100—3 H Newbold. -0110010—3 
| | See 0101000--2 W Payne.. 1111111 -7 
D Hyer...... .... 0011011—4 Feldhus. .10101 11-5 
G Wilens............0110100—-3—-18 Berkery....... -1111911--7 —26 
G Waite. . . .1011000—3 H Von Lengerke. ...1111111-—7 
Terhune.............0110010—3 Van Brunt. ........1111001—5 
R Applegate......... 1101101—5 © Antoine..... 0111111 6 
Ps aiis's oouva'ncw 6a 1111110—6 J Von Lengerke..... 11101190—5 
Campbell............ 0111110—5—22 J Headden.. 011110—4—27 
RRR ai teardgsedesveves . 120 Total ‘ 145 


JACORSTAFF. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, Jan. 13.—The Marshalltown Shooting 
Club held their annual meeting Jan. 2. Officers elected for the year 
are: H. J. Bruner, President; M. S. Brown, Vice-President; Frank 
Plant, Jr., Secretary; R. H. Barnhart, Treasurer; Brown, Seick and 
Frank Woodbury, Executive Committee. First monthly shoot was 
held Jan. 4, for club badges, clay birds, H. J. Bruner winning first; 
A. C. Anson second. 








JAMESTOWN vs. BRATTLEBORO.—On Christmas day the rifle 
clubs of Jamestown, N. Y., and Brattleboro, Vt., shot a match, each 
on its range, 200yds., Creedmoor a: which resulted in a tie, and 
on Friday, the 5th inst. the tie was shot off with the following result 
in favor of the Brattleboro ‘“‘boys:” 





| 
Brattleboro. 
MS nook cess tdedvescaers 46 Warner | 
Lamb 46 DOE. ones dceeencee 
Howe 45 Perry 
MNES Oils Kini,» vac cobs ds cus 45 Fenner 
Putnam ..... 42 Ayres 
Nichols........ 41 De Lisle 
BRORCR.... 2.0... 41 Burns 
TRIG oo go is evo chevaene 40—346 Kelso 


The two clubs have now exchanged 360 shots each, and _ stand but 
four points apart. Another match will be shot soon.—R. H. B. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 22, 1883.—The Rod and Gun Club made 
the following scores in practice to-day at 200yds. off-hand, on Mass. 


target: 
May. Ste wctwendisteeseos 11 10 11 11 12 10 11 12 9 11—108 
..10 12 10 11 9 12 11 12 9 11-107 
210 11 11 9 10 9 12 10—105 
10 11 10 9 11 11 9 11—104 
11 10 11 11 12 8 9 8&9 
10 10 8 11 9 9 10 10— 98 
1010 10 7 9 pl 9 16 98 





Me iinicans ocd 1101101111119111111110110-2 
Taylor cc waleiea: date 10111111101001111101001 00-16 
err 1111011910011111110111001-1 
AC Anson......... 131111110100111110011111 1-20 
HJ Bruner........ 11111101011111111111111060 1—22 
© RMR cc cccccee 0111111111111100010111411 1-20 
101011011111110001101110-47 
11111111101011111101011 0-22 
111111011111011011011100—19 
11111101101000011010111 1—17 
Ties of 20 for second—Brown, 01101—3; A. C. Anson, 11111—5; §, 


Anson, 10001—2; H. Anson, 11111—5. 

Second tie—A. C. Anson, 111—3; H. Anson, 011—2. 

The following match was shot Jan. 9, during one of the worst 
storms of the winter, weather very cold, 100 clay birds each: G. A, 
— ? M. 8. Brown 78—153; F. Plant, Jr. 77, H. J. Bruner 90—-167,- 


CARVER vs. BOGARDUS.—A dispatch to the Associated Press 
announces that Carver and Bogardus will shoot at 100 pigeons each 
at Louisville, Ky., between Feb. 1 and 10, and to decide the wing-shot 
championship of the world. There will be three other matches, as 
follows: At 100°double birds, ground traps, 21 yards’ rise; at 100 
singie birds, ground traps, 21 yards’ rise, and at 100 birds, Hurling- 
ham rules, 30 os rise, for from $250 to $500 a side each, with 
from $1,000 to $2,500 on the general result. Capt. Bogardus also 
offered to shoot at 500 single clay pigeons, and 500 half single and 
half double, Dr. Carver to name the amount to be shot for. 


MEREDITH vs. PATTERSON.—Philadelphia.—At the match be- 
tween Mr. B. Meredith and Mr. Harry Patterson for $1,000 a side last 
week at the grounds of the Philadelphia Gun Club at Andalusia, 
those who were fortunate in being spectators saw some good prac- 
tice on the part of both contestants. The match was under the 
Hurlingham rules slightly modified, and the conditions provided 
that each was to shoot at 100 birds at 27yds. rise, S0yds. boundary. 
Mr. Meredith won by a score of 76 killed and 24 missed, to 64 killed 
and 36 missed by his opponent.—Homo. | 


MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—For the year 1982 the 
Massachusetts Association giyes a total in team and individual en- 
tries of 6,777, or 1,175 more than the National Association, and a gain 
The total gain in entries of the National has been 


those of last year, the amount being something over $200 less; but, 
with a batance on hand of nearly $1,000, the Massachusetts organiza- 


NEWPORT, R. I., Jan. 15.—The keg of powder presented by Mr. 
The com- 
petition fog the twenty-first pound was held on Saturday. The 
winners were handicapped one pound for each pound won. The after- 


The following are 


CITI s Foo La ches 45644455 5 546 
W B Knight 44544444 5-48 
WSBryer......... 44555444448 
MNO oo Soe oe 443344444 5-39 


hardly have been worse for the trappers, an almost continuous sleet 
mingled with rain falling with a sharp, cutting wind from the east 


THE CLAY PIGEON is meeting a favorable reception in England, 
where it “‘bids fair,"’ says the London Sportsman, “if the extreme 
humanitarians have their way, and prohibit the use of live pigeons— 
to revolutionize the favorite pastime of pigeon shooting. Whatever, 
however, be the result of the present ‘agitation against Hurlingham,” 
there can be no doubt that clay pigeons make the best and ro 
of all methods of teaching beginners, and keeping even the hands of 
fair shots in training. A capital company was present, inclndng. I 
believe, Lord Lovell, one of the heroic leaders of the far-famed Kas- 
sassin charge.” 

A PREDICTION.—Editor Forest and Stream; I see it reported 
that “Dr.*’ Carver and Captain Bogardus will shoot three pigeon 
matches to decide the ‘‘wing-shot championship of the .world.” I 
beg to venture the prediction that if these men ever do come to- 
gether, it will be the Biggest hippodrome pigeon match shoot of the 
times. It does not take much gumption to see that Carver will win 
one match and Bogardus the other, the third being left for some big 
bets. The birds shot at won't be the only ‘‘pigeons’’—not by a long 
chalk.--Mzat Hawk. i 

CROW TRAP SHOOTING.—Eaitor Forest and Stream: The 
Jersey City Heights Gun Club, having secured 500 crows for trap 
shooting purposes, I hereby challenge any member of said club toa 
— at 10 crows each, 25yds., winner to eat all birds killed.—Mgat- 

AWK. 

THE NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB will hold a grand glass ball 
and clay eos tournament at their range, Old Washington Drivin 
Park, off Broad street, Providence, R. I., January 30 and 31, 1883, 1 


stormy, first fair day 
Pachting and Canoeing. 
To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 


individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


















































CRUISINC ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 


Toronto Cepeeres over our stern, September 12, last, with the 
motion imparted to our craft by a light southerly air. It was a 
beautiful September day, and indications of a snug run down the 
north shore were apparent. When clear of the Kastern Gap we 
could view the race of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. The Cyg- 
net was leading, Oriole second, Aileen third, Verve fourth and 
Madcap fifth. We learned afterward that the race was not finished, 
some of the yachts not succeeding in getting inside until the next 
morning, Tle wind backed eft, and when off Scarboro Heights, we 
set our squaresail. Soon after, we took it in, jived over, and set 
balloon jib, going about six knots an hour. When opposite French- 
man’s Bay we hauled up for Whitby. wind playing out, and arrived 
at seven o’clock. Came-to next lo a large elevator where good shel- 
ter was afforded. Went up to see the town, returned to the yacht, 
entertained some of the natives, turned in at ‘six bells,"’ (eleven 
P. M.) 

All hands on deck at six A. M. George started the fire, and ham 
and eggs, baked potatoes, coffee, etc. were heartily enjoyed by the 
crew of the Katie Gray. At9A.M., weather bad, the crew went 
ashore, hired a rig and went up to the town, bought some fixtures 
for the cabin, got aboard again at 11 o’clock. Lunched, smoked, 
rested; then took a walk out on the pier. Wind E., moderate, sea 
going down; came aboard and concluded to make a start. Loosed 
the sails, set mainsail and jib, got underway at two o’clock, with the 
wind ahead and stood out into the lake. About three miles on our 
port tack, steering 8S. 8. E., then put about and stood for the shore 
with tt e wind piping up, thunder and flashing of flames to the south- 
ward. 

We fetched in about half a mile to the westward of Oshawa, where 
we were struck by a squall as we were reefing. Tucked in three 
reefs in the mainsail, took in staysail and set storm jib. Hauled on 
the wind and stood out again into the riled up lake, but the strife 
against such maddened warriors as Neptune and olius was too 
much for our little vessel, so we hauled the dingey aboar.l and ran 
for Whitby about four o’clock. Arrived at 4:30, just ahead of the 
schooner North Star running in for shelter, and also the schooner 
Katie Eccles. We were carried on the top of a heavy roller past the 
lighthouse and well into the harbor, where we made fast at our 
old moorings. We just got our canvas well stopped as a heavy 
squall came howling down the lake. The crashing of the big guns up 
aloft sent our imaginations to the Egyptian coast and the naval en- 
gagement which was the topic at every tavern in the Dominion. 
After the storm we heard a commotion on the opposite dock, and, 
looking around to see if the lightning had struck any of ou: crew, 
we missed the “‘Doec.”’ One of the boys took the dingey and found 
him in an excited state of mind. He was on the point ot baiting his 
hook preparatory to pulling up his twelfth bullhead, and was 
quickly reinforced. After the smoke eleared away a large wooden 
pail full of the fish were ready for market. About eight bells in the 
evening Capt. Cootes, of the North Star, and the captain of the 
Eccles came aboard, and sailors’ yarns, etc., were spun until a late 
hour. Wind howled all night, necessitating more fenders. 

At four hells a stir was discernible in the port bunk, and one by one 
the jolly tars took knife and fork and engaged the morning meal. 
Schooner Eccles let go her lines and, with the light south wind, was 
a dozen miles away as we left the piers and headed for Port Hope. 
When about five knots from Whitby the wind veered to N. W. and 
blew very hard. Three reefs in mainsail and storm jib was more 
canvas than we could hold in the course of an hour with the wind 
dead after us. The water flew from the crests of the seas, and with 
the rain driven by the wind it was impossible to face a-weather. All 
sail was lowered except peak of the squatted mainsail. It was peril- 
ous work shifting about the yacht, as the high, short seas would take 
us off our feet and roll us overboard if we were not careful to hang 
on. Ran along this way for an hour, making for Darlington. 

“Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer! 
List, ye landsmen all, to me; 
Mess ‘nates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea.” 

As we were driven into Darlington piers we were struck by a heavy 
squall. it swept the country people who were assembled on the 
yiers to see us make the harbor hack to the shelter of their homes. 

Ve were all tired and looked for a quiet day, but such was not our 
destiny, for it was only 7 dint of bard and faithful work that we 
kept our yacht intact. It was impossible to carry out and anchor. 
We finally took some of the ballast out, and taking the rubber pipes 
which it rested on, a spring fender was rigged and did good sanelee. 
In the evening the crew rode to Bowmanville (two miles) in a grain 
wagon, bought tobacco and ship’s stores, returned to yacht, found 

gale unahateu. Turned in at9 VP. M. 

Sunday we were on deck 6 A. M., wind W. light. Underway at 10 
o’clock, having waited for the sea to quietdown. Wind hauled to 
northward; made Port{Hope, twenty-two miles. at 12:45. Telegraphed 
home: called on Capt. C. R. Smith, Jr., owner of the yacht Irene. 
The Captain of the Eccles came aboard and advised us to stick to the 
north snore, which we decided todo. He elso kindly loaned us one 
of the old style charts, which represent the harbors much better. 
After cold chicken, ete., we made sail about 1:39 P. M. Everthing 
promised a splendid run; Coburg was passed at2:25. Passed close 
to the mailhoat, which was thirty-six hours late, delayed by the 
blow. Camp stools were occupied about the decks, and a high sense 
ofe joyment pervaded our swiftly gliding little world. The spires 
of Coburg were getting dim, when with a sudden lurch our rudder 
broke loose from the post and sank. By using our sheets freely, and 
rigging a frame work for an oar ever the stern, we managed to sail 
five or six miles, fetched up at a dock and found we were at Graftgp. 
As our man George logged it, Capt. P. began buzzing the farmers, 
and found that Capt. Aleck, Cutterbert’s two brothers, one a black- 
smith, the other a cabinet maker, lived in Grafton village. Captain 
and G. bought a horse, ani with a jockey fiew to Grafton. A new 
rudder was ready to be shipped at 10 o’clock P. M. Worked until 1:39 
A.M. Acord of wood and a dozen men forward were not sufficient 
weight toseud rudder bolts clear 

Up at four bells and had supper. Steamer Norseman wooding u 
at wharf. Atsix bells the men came, and by listing the yacht well 
over, we succeeded in shipping new rudder. Ballast aboard and 
stored at ten bells. The good people of Grafton will not soon be 
forgotten, for they worked hard to help us out. If the wind had 
veered to another quarter and blown at all fresh, we would stand no 
chance, as we were in the open lakes with no help nearer than Port 
Hope. Under way at 10:15, wind N.; hauled to N. W. soon after 
leaving. Made Presque Isle, Scotch Bonnet, Salmon Point, Long 
Point in lively order. Wind fell when we sighted False Ducks Light, 
about dark. Shorty after the wind came rushing up fromthe N. E., 
and whiie working around South Bay Point it bit us with the force of 

a gale. Three reefs and storm jib again. Endeavored to find anchor- 
age under Timber Island and hang on for the night, but the bot.om 
proved to be flat rock. Afier t @ number of places we started 
for a fifteen mile beat dead to windward, for the Bay of Quinte. It 
was a rough night and rough work. 
anchor in McDonald’s Cove at 7A. M. Had a good hot 
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breakfast. After the yacht was put in shape, we got underway and 
found the wind south, dead-a-head. Put in at Allen’s Corners and | 
left message for nearest telegraph station, informing people of our 
whereabouts. Met and conversed with several pretty young ladies, 
reluctantly pulled out to the Katie Gray. As we dashed by South 
Bay Point, we put on our heavy weather coats, took in gaff topsail, 
and stood down the lake. Weather looked threatening with glass 
falling. After deliberation, we decided to put into South Bay Point 
Harbor, which snug little hight for light draft boats we christened 
“Yacht Haven.” Waited, expecting that soon after dark the wind 
would settle from some point for the night which it did about 8 
o’clock, blowing very hard from the N. W., with sharp lightning to the 
southward. j 
In the morning wind held heavy down the lake. Hada whitefish 
breakfast. Went fishing for frogs, bought some. Found the light- 
hous: keepera pleasant accommodating sailor. Underway at 3:30 
P. M. for Oswego, the wind having decreased, and blowing S. W. 
After a comfortable run, we arrived off the familiar club house of 
the Oswego Y. C.. at 11 P.M. Ourtrip up the South Shore having 


taken twenty-six hours, our return down the North, one — i 
~G | 


FOUR IN A ROW. | 
7 E widespread popularity of yachts belonging to the cutter 

. variety is best attested by the fact that no less than four are 
going up in a bunch in a single shop on Staten Island. These four | 
are small boats, it is true, but their tonnage is not the criterion in | 
the case, but numbers count. It may be added that others are to 
follow as soon as room can be found to stretch their backbones later | 
in the spring. These yachts are exciting a great deal of interest, if 
we can judge by the crowd of pilgrims ‘congregating in Stephens’ 
shops at West New Brighton. The attendant audience on Sundays | 
has grown to such proportions that a notice of ‘‘standing room only”’ | 
will soon be in order, and if the suggestion to charge an “admission | 
fee” were acted upon, the builder would reap as rich a harvest as in 
the actual building of the boats. 

There is first of all a wee shaver of 14ft. in frame for a Providence | 
gentleman. This bold-looking chip of the fleet is one of the seven 
wonders, and had the builder set up half a dozen of the same soit, 
they would have sold like hot cakes this spring. As with the damsel 
of deep. dreamy eyes in the novel. this tiny single-hander creates an 
irresistible Jonging at first sight not to be quenched except in actual | 
possession. She will be a sturdy little craft, no longer than many a | 


yacht’'s dingey, but with a body so — and business-like in propor- |« 


tions that she will goalong way towards fulfilling the duties ex- | 
paceee from much jarger and more expensive constructions, She is 
mit the opening of the chapter. and the offspring of this 
starter will no doubt be numerous enough at an early day to form an 
exclusive society of their own, devoted to the furtherance of thor- 
ough sport, built upon a genuine love for sailorizing on salt water, | 
at on outlay of afew hundred, within the reach of the great 
“million.” 

In model she will be very taking, able and roomy, and also uncap- , 
sizable. Load tine length 14ft. and 17ft. on deck, with 5ft. for beam, and 
4ft. deep amidships from underside of deck to top of keel. Least free- 
board will be 2ft. 2in.. and the draft 3ft. 4in. For ballast there is to be 
about 800 Ibs. iron on the keel and as much more inside, the total dis- | 
placement being one tonand a half. The rig will be that of a yawl for 
convenience in cruising and use in open waters. Owing to her depth | 
and low floor, the usual encumberance of a house will be done away | 
with, a narrow hatch taking its place, leaving good passage each 
side on deck. Cabin sill will be carried high to prevent swamping, 
though it will be all but impossible to knock ber down to the coam- 
ings. There will be some 1in. floor, a liberal allowance in so small | 
a boat and a berth each side so that two hands can be stowed when | 
required. In point of fittings and supplies she wiil be a yacht suit- | 
able for extensive cruising, and will therefore appeal to the fancy | 
of those who seek in the sport more than an aimless flitting about | 
in open boats, The lines of this boat were illustrated in our issue | 
for October 19, and her sail plan the week foliowing. A vast lot of | 
sport and solid enjoyment will fall to the share of the owner for 
less than the sum needed to acquire a comparatively useless, smooth 
water contrivance, wet and uncomfortable, and presenting next to | 
nothing a sailor man can contemplate with satisfaction. | 

The second of the batch is a scale higher in tonnage, but in genera! | 
of much the same order. She is building for a member of the Jersey | 
City Y. C., and is intended for fishing and knocking about in the | 
lower bay, with a look outside now and then when bent upon troll- 
ing for bluefish, and also to afford a large and roomy cabin for per- 
manent quarters during the season. She is on the lines of the 
“Trish model yacht,’’ Heathen Chinee, with a large counter added, | 
and in spite of her extreme dimensions promises to be a stylish piece | 
of furniture. Load line, 18ft.; on deck, 22ft.; beam, 7ft.; depth of | 
hold amidships, 4ft. 6in.; draft, 4ft. 3in.; displacement, 344 tons; 
iron on keel, 2,500lbs., and 1,200lbs. inside; mast, deck to hounds, 
17ft. 6in., with &ft. pole above; boom, 19ft., and gaff, 13ft.; hoist, 
14ft.; bowsprit outboard, 9ft. Her midships is bold without being ; 
too full—high plumb side, a long, slow turn to the bilge and a hol- ; 
low floor, well cut up forward, easy in the quarters and next to no | 
flare, the frames forward being U shape, flattening away into a 
plumb cutter stem. With a trifle off the beam this yacht comes very | 
near to our beau ideal of a single-hander, As it is she is an illustra- | 
tion of the great things which can be accomplished on small tonnage 
with depth given the consideration it deserves. Like her little | 
sister, she is to be ‘‘nobby’’ in finish, with bright decks and joiner 
work below. The cabin will show 4ft. 6in. head room, ample stow- 
age for two and forecastile for cooking. 

The third yacht Stephens has in hand is approaching completion, 
the decks being about laid and the interior already fitted up. Along- 
side the others she towers like a monster, though figuring but four | 
tons on the register. She has been named ‘Aneto,’ and is from | 
plans designed by her owner, Mr. H. W. Eaton, Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C. Asa vessel we thoroughly —— of in type, we pro- 
duce ber lines in this issue, and subjoin the following description. 

Aneto has been built to combine those salient qualities we have often 
tiwelt upon as essential to the realization of all that can be got out | 
of the sport of sailing. We are pleased to find a gentleman of Mr. | 
Eaton’s experience coincide with our views to tre extent of produc- 
ing a vessel corresponding in her main features to what we should | 
counsel where sailing for sailing sake is kept in view, and where the 
yacht is looked upon as a tool devised in answer tothe sailor's quest 
for an efficient substitute in a small way of the regular ship on the | 
largest scale. 

Aneto was not built to go poling stern first up creeks and pick 
apples from overhanging bows, she was not got out to go clamming 
in six inches of water or to float in a back yard puddle, nor was she 

roposed as a naked racing machine in which every yacht-like strain 
is swamped in the greed for speed, nor yet is she intended to serve 
as a convenience for “pleasure parties” cut fora ‘ride on the water.” | 
Her model has been determined from the standpoint of legitimate | 
yachting. In her the ruling proposition has been to combine safety, | 
ability, weatherliness, acommodations, &4nd convenience with as 
much speed as can be engrafted upon a scheme intended to fulfil the | 
foregoing to the utmost without any wasteful sacrifice. Individuals | 
differ, of course, in their tastes and fancies and we do rot wish to be 
understood as saying that variations here and there in the design | 
herewith illustrated would necessarily imply high treason and draw | 
with it flat failure. 

There are a number of ways of arriving at the same result and the | 
lines may be altered, proportions modified, different arrangements | 
and contour adopted and other sail pians may be selected without 
vitiating the attainment of the qualities sought in a high degree. 
But as an excellent example of how yacht-like characteristics are to 
be embodied in a vessel of the size we find the Aneto commendable 
in the warmest terms. No one can doubt her satety, no one will | 
question her handiness in rig and general convenience of detail, nor 
will any one after inspection speak slightingly of her accommodations 
below, and in a smali boat much stress is very properly laid upon | 
tgis particular. Those who climb into Mr. Eaton’s boat come out | 
exclaiming “simply immense,” astonishing,” ‘tall you can ask,” 
and the like. The critic is always ‘‘agreeably disappointed” and even 
those who expected much from their knowledge of such boats bestow 
recognition upon the success with which the designer has combined 
such liberal stowage with excellence in form of hull. Only recently 
a look aboard a sloop 28ft. load line and 12ft. beam in the Seawanhaka 
basin disclosed less accommodation below and less room on deck, 
barring cockpit, than Mr. Eaton’s little yawl of 2ift. line, with but 
7ft. beam. This apparent anomaly is brought about by the greater 
depth of the yaw], whose sides, being well carried down, give greater 
width across floor and berths than in the quickly shrmking pegtop 
bottom of the shoal sloop. After all it takes three dimensions to 
make up space, and an excess in one direction at the expense of 
some other, simply leads to large area in the way of wide decks, 
their width being however neutralized by excrescences necessary 
to give even a modicum of available volume down below, the lengt: 
of which is also limited by the fore and aft dimensions of the house 
overhead. Thus it isthat more cabin and a much larger forecastle 
are to be found aboard the Aneto than in the sloop, whose cabin floor 
was split up by the centerboard trunk to little more than half that of 
the yawl. Actual inspection will verify the truth of these remarks, 
and in this connection we should add, to avoid a useless journey, 
that the Staten Island — are are on alternate Suudays only, 
next Sunday being one of the “off days,” when bolt and lock an- 
neunce the absence of the builder at his home. 

A study of the Aneto’s plans will save further e tion. It is 
enough to say that she has moderate beam, great depth, easy bilge 
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“ANETO.”—SINGLE HAND YAWL.—MR. H. W. EATON.—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
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and high side, with lead on the keel, and a very moderate rig of no but anythin 


racing pretensions. She will have a pole mast with one shroud a 
side, The mizzen will he a lug and the topsiil a jib-header. The 
bulkheads are shown inthe half breadth plan by dotted lines and 
the shape of the hatch as well. No house or slide is uired, the 
hatch covering the floor with —— height beneath and the deck 
beams being clear overhead when sitting on the transoms. Only 
one of these is indicated in the body plan, but all the boats Stephens 
has under way will boast of two for berthing owner and friend. 
Aneto has good airy quarters for a hand forward to take his turn at 
the helm when foreign bound or to devise ways and means for the 
inner man through the skilful manipulation of the ‘‘doctor’s”’ de- 
partment in the furepeak. The main cabin has been restricted to 
pete. in sength to permit washroom, etc., between bulkheads and 
the long quarters forward just mentioned. The cockpit is 
limited to a small well for one 
tion of the nether shanks, waterproof cushions outside 
the coaming serving for seating poe Access to the 
cabin is had by a sash in the hatch, and a similar arrangement at the 
forward end leads to washroom and forecastle, all being connected 
oy doorways below. The water tank is located in the run, the space 
alongside the cockpit being devoted to general stowage. The ice- 
chest is in the bow, and will have a pipe from the tank coiled around 
the inside for a constant supply of cool water. The wash and toilet- 
room has one of A. B. Sand’s clever little pumping arrangements, 
and a tap to the tank aft enables water to be drawn in all parts of 
the boat, Cooking gear consists of oil stoves with cast-iron bottoms 
and fixed covers, especially adapted to yachting wants. The hull 
inside has been paid with tar, for preservation of the wood and for 
keeping the bottom sweet. The smell of the tar has almost éntirely 
disappeared, and is not likely to prove perceptible when a little aged. 

The yacht will have no paint;but the black ou side and a petticoat 
below water. The deck and interior are in bright wood; the ceiling 
being handsomely wrought in narrow strips of beaded Georgia pine. 
Hatch and gangboards of mahogany very neatin finish, Whatever 
may be thought of these boats, it is certain that for quality of stock, 
perfect fastening, attention to detail, finish and conscientious and in- 
telligent workmanship throughout, these three yachts are conspicu- 
ous examples and it is but right the builder should receive this 
public acknowleigment of, turning out the strongest and finest jobs 
yet seen in small yacht building in America. The fourth contract he 
has in hand is a cutter] 28ft. load line, ,7ft. beam, 5ft. 9in. draft and 
5ft. 10in, from cabin floor to underside of beams. Her keel will be 
laid as soon as one of those in frame can be;turned out of the shop, 
unless other arrangements can be made at once. A fifth boat 20 ft. 
load line and{6ft. beam will be set up later in spring. 

The details of construction of Aneto are as follows: Keel of clear 
oak 6x6 in. tapering at ends to 4\4in. sided: lead on keel, 6x8in. and 
sft. long; weight 1850 Ibs.. An oak shoe will be run underneuth as a 
chafing guard. Lead bolted up with 34in. composition bolts, 12in. 
apart; stem and post and knees of oak, sided 4in.; frame double 
sawn, sided 2% and moulded 244 at heel and 14 at head; spaced 2ft. 
between centers with steamed frame lin. sided between; floor 
knees of hackmatack 2\in. sided; plank of lin. eypress below load 
line and Georgia pine above worked in single length fore and aft; 
bilge strakes of yellow pine; ceiling and bulkheads of same; cockpit 
lined with sheet lead, with outboard drains and staved up with yel- 
low pine, beaded with oak cap; plankshear 34x1éin. oak, the butts 
of deck plank jogging into it at ends; clamps 3x144in. oak; rail 2xlin. 
oak; fastenings all copper riveted; deck stuff 1x2in., selected pine, 
blind nailed; anchors, 25 Ibs. Trotman, and 50 Ibs. long shank fisher- 
man’s anchor; chain 3-16in. link, about 25 fms. with manilla rode for 
long scope; mast din. diam. at partners; bowsprit 344x234, egg shape 
at stem; mizzenmast at deck 3in. diam. 


DETAILS OF ANETO, 


seamen, beyond the regular line of soundings; 

bears on the condition of the surface is racticall 

like myself, have spent the best years of a life in traversin 
Possibly, 


it. 



















































another factor to those we are a familiar with. 


It is to be ho that some of t 


arson, or for the recep- 


is length of wave, 600 feet, is notably in error. 


twelve or thirteen hundred feet in length. 


shorten their range. f 
sions rolling over the bars of the most exposed parts? 


which s 
mark, i 
are between her and the shore. 


an equinoctial, it appeared to me that not more than three or 


~W’. H. Kiddle in Nautical Magazine. 


OUTRIGGER FOR CANOES. 
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ngis10in. Each arm is made as shown in the sketch. A 
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HEIGHT AND VELOCITY OF ATLANTIC WAVES. 


REMARK that one of your correspondents, in concluding his 

letter on the *heaving-to of screw-steamers” makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘The velocity of the great waves of the Atlantic is 
acknowledged to average about nine knots, hence the most danger- 
ous speed when running is that rate, which small-powered steamers 
ean seldom exceed, even with the aid of canvas when practicable.” 
Who are the authorities who have thus given us new data on one of 
the most interesting and, to seamen, one of the most important sub- 





that 
ly useful to all, who, 


when the next scientific expedition sets forth from these 
shores, instructions will be given to p.y particular attentlon to this- 
much-neglected branch of practical usefulness. To many, the height 
of the waves is as much a subject of interest as the height of the land. 
1f found, why should it not be recorded on the chart, for it would add 


e able officers who command 
Atlantic steamships will make observations on the length and height 
of waves, for when their crests can be seen from the saloon deck 
above the fore (and according to the late lamented Captain Moodie, 
the topsail) yards of ships, nearly 500 feet in length, seamen, at any 
rate, will be under the impression that the maximum height given 
by the learned doctor is, during the heavy gales surpassed, on the 
reat circle route to New York. Of one thing we are certain, that 
i Istate this fact, not 
only from personal observation, but from the testimony of other ob- 
server, amongst them is Mr. Douglas, the talented engineer of the 
Irish Lights, who states that when building the sentinel lighthouses 
off the coast of Cornwall he had occasionally measured waves of 
It may be argued that 
these waves were on soundings, a fact Which I think would tend to 
What observer ever saw waves of such dimen- 
But let him, 
after a succession of western gales, stand on the bold headlands 
ng abruptly from the sea on the west coast of Ireland, and 
a ship happens to be in the offing, how many waves there 
Their small number will astonish 
him, as it did myself some years since, when running for Galway in 
our 

formed on the mile of water that lay between the ship and the shore. 


CORRESPONDENT located in the Far West, beyond the reach 
of manufacturing centers, sends the accompanying sketch of a 
home-made outrigger attached to his canoe for the use of oars in the 
— of hunting. The spread of the two arms at the cockpit — 

piece, B, 
is turned down at tre end, another length of flat bar, C, is welded to 
the back of B, and outboard forms a truss in connection with the 
stnd, D. Both pieces are welded at the outer end, where a deep collar, 


jects of the day? 
nour, and other observers have come to somewhat similar 
conclusions. In Atlantic gales I have frequently measured 
the speed and found it % miles per hour, plus the rate at 
which the ship was steammg through the water when nearly or 
quite head to wind (say four knots per hour). It is the enor- 
mous speed of waves which causes taem to be dangerous, and 
if it were possible to reduce it to nine miles per hour, the crushing 
momentum with which they now sweep over the stern or deck would 
be proportionately reduced, and many a ship posted as missing 
might still be afloat. Irecommend your correspondent, on the first 
favorable occasion, when his ship is running berore the sea, to veer 
a cork fender or other suitable float astern, mark the time when it 
rises on the wave crest, and also when the crest reaches the stern. 
With this measurement, and the rate of sailing, the problem is 
easily solved. The majority of seamen have doubtless noticed that 
tne greatest mischief is generally accomplished when the wind com- 
mences to lull, when the sea falis with a dull, heavy thud in lieu of 
the sharp, crisp shock it previously conveyed to the ear. At night 
these thuds sound ominously as the white crests roll over and fill the 
hollows with flecks of foam. The explanation of this phenome- 
non is simple. The strength of the wind propels the mass 
of wave forward in a horizontal direction with a certain force and 
velocity until it breaks, and when this occurs it still maintains 
its onward course in broken water and spoondrift. Reduce 
the force of the wind, and gravity immediately seizes what under 
other circumstances would he borne over a large area. It is prob- 
able that an examination of the log books of ships on board of 
which damage has been sustained during extraordinary gales, would 
confirm the correctness of this assumption. The danger is not un- 
frequently aggravated by the attempts of zealous officers to keep 
their ship on her course before the subsiding of the sea warrants 
such a proceeding. ‘ 

We have still much to learn about waves. At the present time the 
data of Dr. Scoresby is accepted by savants, notwithstanding the 
fact that commanders of Atlantic steamships frequently meet them 
of a length more than double the amount given by the learned 
doctor. Although his he-ghts are believed by seamen to be equally 
erroneous it must be admitted that the problem prestnts many 
difficulties; for, if trigonometry be used, a single degree of error m 
the direction of the base line will greatly interfere with the correct- 
ness of the results. Anyone who has attempted to solve this 
problem during high and dangerous storms will acknowledge that 
many difficulties will crop up to perplex his observations. In a 
former number of the Nautical Magazine I stated that on one oc- 
easion the result of my calculations gave the height of the waves 
70 feet from crest to trough. Of course, the figures excited an 
immense deal of criticism, especially from those who regulate such 
affairs from their closets. If one commits an error in essaying to 
clear up such problems, it is certainly satisfactory to do it in good 
company; and quite recently, on turning over a series of letters 
from the late Admiral FitzRoy, I find the following remarks on the 
subject: ‘You inform me that during a recent gale off the Western 
Islands, you ascertained that the height of the waves was 40 feet. 
I can assure you that on one occasion I made them 70 feet. 
At the time of writing my article, the fact of my having this letter 
in my possession escaped my memory. It is singular that the 
observations of Dr. Scoresby in one locality, and those of Admiral 
FitzRoy in another, should not coincide. Future observers must 
decide who is right. On the question of height there cannot be a 
doubt, for a ship nearly 500 feet in length furnishes unimpeachable 
data for this part of the work. It is the boast of science that the 
dredge and piummet have enabled it to map the bed of the ocean as 
clearly an the surveyor can the face of the country. Interesting a 
this bly is to the naturalist, it is of little practical use to 



























Seoresby gives the wave travel at 32 miles per 





E, with circular hole, is introduced between te two arms and welded 
to them, the rowlock being slipped into this collar. 


slide into the clamp G, secured by screws inside the coaming. The 
section of Gin the sketch will make the method plain. The out- 
rigger can be quickly unshipped, and when in place gives a rigid 
support to the oar. The rowlock was made by splitting a square bar 
the required length, then shaping the halves into the arms and thick- 
ening up the ends by turning over. The lower portion is filed round, 
leaving a square jog for good hearings at the top.. The collar, H, 
may he made of stout pipe. 


THE CASE CORRECTLY STATED. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
One would think, considering the great number of yachts owned 
by residents of New York and the vicinity, that matters relating to 
yachting would challenge more attention from the newspapers and 
Sn but ForEsT AND STREAM appears to be the only publica- 
ion that takes hold of the subject in anything like an appropriate 
manner, and presents its articles with excellent illustrations in a 
truly interesting style. When you declare the chief objects to attain 
in following the manly art of sailing are to obtain the best possible 
models in boats for safety, speed and comfort, and to improve the 
capabilities of our yachtsmen as sailors. 1 believe you have struck 
the right trail, and will surely find success in following it 

Yachtsmen have been too prone to make yachting an expensive 
luxury, the object appearing to be to possess boats whose costly 
eabin decorations would excite the envy of others; the owners have 
spent more money in the effort to make a yacht’s cabin look like a 
gilded parlor in some fashionable hotel than they have to perfect 
models. In the description of new yachts we often read more about 
the fitting up and upholstering of saloons and staterooms than about 
the merits of the boat itself, as a yacht; the consequence is that the 
talk among visitors and guests on a — is generally about the mag- 
nificence of the cabins, not forgetting to mention whether or not 
there is an upright piano or parlor organ on hoard, which article, I 
think, is about as suitable an appurtenance on a stage-coach as pn a 
yacht. The impressions thereby made on tLe minds of many men 
who would like to become good sailors is that yachting means main- 
taining a luxurious loafing place. at enormous expense, instead of 
being a delightful means of improving one’s mind and health by 
gaining skill as sailors while sailing their boats themselves. 1 ven- 
ture the remark that eight out of ten owners of the fancy craft be- 
longing to the clubs hereabouts would be completely ‘‘at sea,” if by 
accident they were blown out of sight of some little harbor and were 
ealled upon to direct the handling of their boats. 

Such a result doesn’t obtain in true yachting. It may please those 
who follow such a course; let it remain so with them, but let us aid 
and instruct the class whose desire it 1s to become sailors in fact, not 
mere owners of “something” they have to depend entirely upon 
others to manage for them; and the way to create this desire is to 
bave more public discussions of the subject, less confinement of 
opinions to club circles. 

I trust the subject will so grow as a matter of interest to many 
men who hitherto have seldom given thought to sailing, that you 
often, Mr. , will find yourself at your ‘‘wits’ end” to make 
space for the many excellent ideas, suggestions and recitals of ex- 
periences that will naturally spring from increased interest in the 
most noble of sports. 


t The edges of the | 
inboard portion of C are beveled with a hammer and filed so as to | 


| T. B. AND Many Oruers.—We cannot undertake to answer queries 











LOG OF THE SEMINOLE. 


CO DOUGLASS'S Nonpareil sharpie yacht Seminole,- o 
Pacetti, which left New York on the 22d ult,, arrived at Bt. 
Augustine on the morning of the 19th inst., after a long and boister- 
ous passage. Heavy weather on the 28d compelled her to put into 
Absecon Inlet, and in the ruri from Delaware Breakwater to Fortress 
Monroe, on the afternoon and night of the 27th, she eficountered a - 
severe northeast gale with snow, and experienced the heaviest sea 
of the whole trip. During the first 50 miles of this run, with wind 
W. N. W., she made 84 knots under jib and jigger alone. The little 
vessel, rating 20 tons, was ably handled by Capt. Pacetti, and 
behaved admirably, and though covered with spray never ee 
asea. From Norfolk she followed the inside passage to Ockrakokee 
Inlet, and thence, outside to Beaufort, N. C., where she arrived the 
6th inst. Leaving Beaufort, 9th inst., with brief runs in variable 
weather, she fought her way to Cape Fear, and at 3:30 the evening of 
the 12th. sailed from there direct for Georgetown entrance, 8. C., a 
run of 75 miles, at midway being 26 miles off the coast. This run was 
made under double reef, in a strong N. E. breeze, and Georgetown 

light was sighted at 2:30 A. M: 

Unfavorable winds and fog detained her at i!Georgetown, and she 
left there on the 14th, making ,only twelve miles to North Santee. 
She put out on the 16th, at three P. M., and at four P. M, on the 17th 
went into Tybee. On the 18th, becalmed off the lightship, she made 
no headway till three P. M., when a light breeze sprung up. and she 
reached St. Augustine bar at 8 A. M., on the 19th, having made the 
run of 136 miles from Tybee light, in seventeen hours. The oo 
ance of the little vessel as she entered the harbor .under full sail, 
before a strong N. E. breeze, was graceful in the extreme, the 
peculiarity and beauty of her rig, which is known as the ‘Roslyn 
yawl rig,” exciting universal admiration. A crowd of friends upon 
the wharf huzzaed ,vigorously as she sailed swiftly by them and 
rounded to off her dock. The captain and crew were all in fine 
| health and spirits, and their arrival was a great satisfaction to their 
| many friends. The Seminole sustained no injury of any kind ex- 
| cept the boom traveler, and proved herself a thorough seaboat, not- 
withstanding her light draft of twenty inches. Her builder, Mr, 
Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, N. Y., may well congratulate himself 
upon the achievements of this vessel. The Seminole is now in the 
Commodore's basin, fitting out for the exploration of the south 
coast of Florida. 

She is a Nonpareil sharpie with a new rig, named by ForREsT AND 
StreEAM the ‘Roslyn yaw! rig.”’ Her length over all is #0ft. Extreme 
beam, 15ft. Depth ef hull at main beam, 4ft. 6in. Draft of water in 
sailing trim, 18in. She has no keel, but inside, and running from 
stem to stern, a very heavy keelson. Her centerboard is 18ft. long, 
6ft. deep and 3in. thick. She has a balance rudder, 6ft. of which is 
aft of rudder stock and 2ft. forward of same. She has two masts, 
viz: a mainmast 43ft. in length, and a driver-mast 37ft. She carries 
four standing sails, all triangular in shape, viz: jib, forestaysail, 
mainsail and driver. Her sail area is so balanced with reference to 
her displacement that she can be readily steered and worked to 
windward without her rudder. Her main gaff is 35ft. in length, and 
projects about 15ft. above masthead when hoisted; main boom same 
length. Her driver-sail has a hoist of 35ft., and 18ft. foot. Her 
tonnage is 4244 tons, carpenter’s measurement, and 20.05 Custom 
House measurement. She was built by Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, 
L. I., New York, of oak, chestnut and Florida pine, with fastenings 
throughout of galvanized iron. Her tonnage is greater than that of 
any sharpie yacht ever built. Her cabin and staterooms are finished 
in hard wood, with ample accommodations for four, and with 
quarters forward for six men; is furnished with galvanized iron 
tanks to hold 300 gallons water; is rigged in the most thorough and 
substantial manner throughout, and is fitted with Gardner's patent 
steering apparatus.—St. Augustine (Fla.) Press. 









































































































DEATH OF CAPT. ROBERT FISH. 


CF of our most famous lights in yacht modeling was called to 
rest Wednesday morning, January 17, after a short illness inci- 
dental to old age. Capt. Robert Fish died at his residence in Pam- 
rapo, N. J.. in his seventieth year, after a long life devoted to the 
profession of yacht modeling and building, in which he achieved a 
brilliant success, redounding to his credit and the fame of his count 
ry. In early life he started as a boat builder along the river front, 
after serving apprenticeship with Francis of lifeboat fame. He 
quickly won a reputation for speedy boats among the fleet of small 
try, of which he turned out a large number. One of these, the cat- 
boat Una, was taken to England by Mr. Grinnell many years ago 
and performed such wonders abroad that she gave birth to the pres- ? 
ent class of Cowes Unas. This historic littie boat figures in all 
yachting annals and exercised great influence upon the construction 
of sailboats throughout Europe generally. In later years Captain 
Fish turned his attention to larger game, and gathered his brightest 
laurels in the fast light-weather sloop Eva, built for the Lorillards, 
and in the sloops Annie, White Cap, and Vixen, built for the Livings- 
ton family of Staten Island, and in the Vision, built for the Messrs. 
Alexander. His crowning achievement was in the hipping and re- 
hallasting of the schooner Sappho, and the victories over tue British 
schooner Cambria he scored as her skipper. Captain Fish’s forte 
lay, however, in smooth-water fiyers. With the exceptian of the 
Sappho he failed to strike good form in his schooners. They were 
long, shoal, sharp, and light in displacement. As a consequence 
Challenge, Meteor, Wanderer, and Enchantress, all handsome to 
look at, proved fast down wind, but inferior with the boom trimmed 
in. As a citizen he has justly been held in high esteem for unswerv- 
ing integrity and unassuming modesty. Asa friend and the head of 
a family all wno knew him mourn thé loss of a generous, open- 
hearted nature—one bright star less in the yachting firmament, and 
no new light rising to fil the void. 





| In external remedies the presence of oil, which soils the clothing, 
and poison is most objectionabie. Yet all liniments, salves, lotions, 
ete., contain it. BENSON’s CAPCINE Porous PLasTers combine r- 
fect cleanliness and unparalleled curative powers. Quick, thorotigh, 
safe, neat. Beware of imitations. All druggists. Price 25 cents 





| Answers to Correspondents. 


ee No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 





G. N. P., Middletown, Conn.—The address,is Worcester, Mass. 


about horses, actresses or cards, nor to decide wagers. 
outside the scope of this journal. 


RIFLE, Sault Ste. Marie._-The reports of'Government rifle tests are 
contained in the Annual Ordnance Reports, published by the War 
Department. Write to the Secretary of War. 


X. X. X., Osage City.—1. What is the best illustrated work on birds 
at a moderate price ($5 or $6)? 2. Where is Holden? Ans. 1. We 
know of none at that price. 2. 387 Sixth avenue, New York. 


J. V. S., Front street. City.—The close season in sale of quail will 
begis Feb. 1. It will then be in order for yourself or some other 
interested party to procure the arrest of the hotel keeper if he serves 
the birds after that date. 


Iron Ramrop, West Somerville, Mass.—For waterproofing boots, 
take a quarter of a pound of beef and mutton suet, a teaspoonful of 
lard, half pint of neatsfoot oil, one ounce of beeswax, half an ounce 
of Burgundy pitch, and a half ounce of turpentine. Melt up the 
suet, the lard, the pitch and the beeswax in a pot, stir in the oil, and 
when off the tire and cooling a little, put in the turpentine. If you 
want to be elégant, add a half box of-blacking to give it a color. 
Warm the compound and paint the boots, uppers and soles. It 
makes a boot quite water-tight, and salt water cannot faze it. 


©. P. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—1. For live quail for propagati ; 
to Reiche & Bro., Chatham street, New York Cit 4 2. The apply 
liberating, published in our issue of Nov. 16 last, is this: The hirds are 
put into cardboard boxes, a pair in each box, and taken at night to 
the designated place. Here the boxes are put down on the ground 
in the dark, being open at one end. Some tood is spread about them 
and they are left. ‘The birds remain quietly in the boxes all night. 
In the morning they come out, there is nothing to frigthten them, 
and they begin tofeed. At night they come back to the boxes for 
——. In this way they become accustomed to the locality and re- 
main there. 


All such are 


rn ree nance amen 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and Colds: “I cannot 
very well do without them. There is nothing to be compared with 
them.” Rev. 0. D, Watkins, Walton, Ind. Price 25 cents per box 


The New Orleans Picayune thinks that Frank Frayne should go to 
Niagara Falls, and shoot the rapids. 

Some Wyoming ‘‘cowboys”’ are to have made by the Colts twé te 
volvers costing $800 each. 
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For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co oN RA i | 
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From Am.Journal of Medicine,” ; 7 ; 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialty Mannpertes ann Crnets a — — — 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases | LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
than any other living physician. His success has simply been A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
astonishing; we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- Hever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 8.8. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, ge: 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasai Discharges, Cc. 
derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their express | D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. | 
and P. O, Address,@ Wo advise any one wishing a cure to_ad- E.E, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. ~ ! F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 
G.G Prevents Abortion, - - - - + - + T5c. 
H.H, Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 75c. 7 2 
STE EL L.1, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, &. 75c. | 
PEN ed. Cos a iseases of og ewe Tie. 
erin Jase ck walnut) w - 
ENS crinary "Manecl 30 PP) 10 bottles of These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester 
ee ee : Medicine,'and Medicator, - - - - - $8. or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
ESTERGROOKACo Medicator,- -------- sec - 685 j much. Weigh less than paper shells. and in consideration of their reloading and other advantages, 
iiss = ALCO NAREN hese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
— : address on receipt of the price, or any order for as inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
: Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. shells, as owing to the thin metal they can be closed (as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)sent or fingers, and straighten out to original shape when discharged. These goods have already gained a 
in the opinion of many pPominent rtsimen will soon 


free by mail on receipt of price, 5) cents. wide and favorable reputation in Europe, an 


For Sale by all Stationers. &2-Pamphlets sent free on application. supercede to 2 great extent the old style of both brass and paper. domples will, upon spplication, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL P % | MUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. | be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quo e trade only. For 
- SEOs, : 109 Fulton Street, New York. | sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by ; 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 











1881 EDITION Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Free | HERMANN BOKER & CQ., 
OF THE P LOU 204 pen RGE. in oe SOLE AMERIOAN AGENTS 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 
ee Oren ee eee | We also carry a large stock (at all seasons) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 


Hurlingham and London 


GUN CLUB’S TRAP SHOOTING RULES $72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 


Costly Outfit free. Address True & Co., | 
Cc. B. WILE IN SON, 


For sale at this office Price twenty-five cents. | Augusta, Maine. 


the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than the American make of same quality. 
















CHEAPEST! LATEST!! THE MOST 
BEST!!! | LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE. 


mas Sex American Dra- 

ND c be 

a is tae’ thane The Famous Old, Original, and Reliable 

book-making. An elegant book Favorite Family Paper, 

of over seven hundred pages. 

San eeeeenee over THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 

f je is 
“ “ate . 2 ay : 
wn “th best Am Reeethgannem Established 1863, began its 2st year January 1883. 
nglish 10 lp =o a 2 . 

aan anttod cetoans Yo It is a large eight-page, forty-column Illustrated 

definitions, with numerous fine | Paper, size of. Ledyer. Every number contains charm- 

engravings. A perfect Vade jing Stories, Tales, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor and 

Mecum~a book for ALL. Be- | Fun; Illustrated Rebus, Humorous Engravings, Sketches. 

sides # complete dictionary, it | Poems, etc.; 00 jolly good laughs; also the * Rogue's Corner,” 

Biss ‘comitigs OH the nana! known the world over for its exposure of Frauds, Swindlers, 

ian eae Maa and Humbugs. We desire to double our circulation. and to 

Geographical Names with Def. | 40 80 we have secured a special edition of the entirely new 
700-page American Dictionary, complete and unabridged. It 


== nition and Signitication, Pop- a os oo 
ular Names of States and | contains as much matter as any $1 Dictionary, and it is 


im = a "Cities, Abbreviations used in | exactly as represented. 

“n ‘ f : - —— and printing, Tables THINK AND T Though worth double the price, 
Ostnri f F . Sees ena abe oe « yet we offer our large, reliable, 
yorld, Facts in regard to Man, |2°4 popular nationai paper for only 60 cents a year; and 
Tables showing power of Man, Horses, &e.. Statistics of light, Sound, &c., Pop- Re WTP s e 5 J | 
ulation of the World. Religions of all countries, Interest Tables 4 to 20 per cent., | and elegant 700-page Dictionary in substantial cloth-gilt bind- {| 
the Metric System, Language and Lexicography. Complexion of the Human Race, | ing as a free gift to all who send 50 cents tor the Banner one | 
The Ocean, and much other valuable and instructive matter. REMEMBER | year and enclose 13 cents to part pay actual cost of postage, etc., | 

this is ane imported book, but it is a new, fresh, and perfect Diction- | ypyon the Dictionary. ‘ ¥ 
ary, print m new type on fine paper, with new engravings, containing over “ ‘ . re 
$0 pages ouperdly bourd in Sine cloth, embeased sidest with full gilt back: sod NDERSTAN That we mean what we say; have 3.000 | 
, Dictionaries contracted for; that our | 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS!) 48S0LuTELY 







MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


Standard Works. 















to at once secure 5.00) new subscribers, we now offer this new 


title. (It is exactly like above cut.) Every student, teacher, every man, woman, . ene * 
and child needs this invaluable standard work. paper is worth #1 a year. and Dictionary contains #5 much as 
any one sold at $1; that you can have both by return mail; and 


aS as ene LSE TE that we guarantee satisfaction in every case. 

BEAR IN MIN The above DICTIONARY —the best, CUT OUT This offer, and enclose 21 green stamps. If not 
s My cheape-t, most valuable and desirable delighted, you can have your money back. Club 

book ever printed — is sent prepaid as a Free Cift with our] Of five, 22.75; ten. 35. 
large, eight-page illustrated Ledger-size Family Paper for a] ‘THINK of a 7-page, 1,400 column, cloth-gilt Dictionary, 


whole year, and all for only 63 cents in postage-stamps, cash,| and a standard family paper all free tor a paltry 63 cents. Send 
or money-order. Now is the time! now. Address, Banner Publishing Co., Hinsdale, N.H. 





An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first 
twelve volumes of the Forest AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. SHOOTING. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. | 
Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzren DoucaLy. Contains 
mincing ey | practical information on guns and gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, 









PRICES REDUCED. ma - Locks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 
io ihc | Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The chapter on ‘The 
: ; pF Pe <f, WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, | Purpose” of Shooting is the best defense, of legitimate field sports ever published. Elegantly 
<7 o AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. rinted on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 
For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, ; 
the “*‘MAYNABED” more completely supplies | 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 8 


in the world, as many barrels can be used on one steck; and for accuracy, con- ; 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, |°* "oie sbiee ever writen.” 100 pags 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. 
IV. Nomenclature. Y. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers 
from the Forest AND STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


‘PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. Breaking. By 8. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Forest AND STREAM. 
Pronounced by those who have read the chapters, as ne in this journal, to be the 
oth. Price, postpaid, $1. 








REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. -FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


We are obliged to have more room in our footers ant ter facilities for manufacturing — gate 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the award and silver medal at the u- 
pette Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our ae . 39 Park Row, New York. 


goods. Send for catalogue. 
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“The Decorator and Furnisher is not only the most imposing but is certainly the most artistic publica- , 
_tion and the.very highest in merit, that has yet seen the light here.”’—[N. Y. Com. Ady. i + »= 8 
The Decorator & Furnisher io. | 
AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED AND ARTISTICALLY >.> eS 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TREATING OF THE 
Decorating and Furnishing of the Interior of the House. 
Giving twenty-four to thirty pz of original reading matter from the best known and most popu- 
lar writers t = thee sub. oot he this ot a in Europe, also ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR aLL 
KINDS OF HOME ADORNMENT AND ORNAMENTATION, Furniture, Carpets, Tapestry, Pottery, 
Fresco and Panel Painting. 
A Richly-Colored Plate of Designs for Fresco and Panels. 

“The Decorator and Furntsher, a New York} “America posse nothing that lives in the ; - REAM one of most 
inonthiy, the aeehin ‘nd chetenen of Gleees of | MAES atmosphere. * * * It is already standard. e year now drawing to a close has been with the FOREST AND wesillonesioie Ps" 3S 
ae, ceilings; were furnished rooms, orate —[Boston Times. ; a gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanica a - ceaeiaes 
mentations, efc,, in which are among the finest we eet i 7 " $ . iW a i 
have seeti of late,even tii Paris. The publication tO eee Poet (N.Y). established | typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August 
is evidently ofie of great promise. and cannot fail |<, : ; E for this first num- of the tenth year of publication, it was 
tbe uly epgraciaed OF Of oguntcite at | lt ey eee Tecan sik | Dormanentl a 
ome and abroad, as well ag uropean experts | as : - . 

in the line it is addressed to. "The fi ‘number is | Wiatter:"—[{Christian Advevate: ermanent. y Enlarge to lwenty £ ated 
® plece of bah art, and SReee cremens Oc Fy Premeenes oe one ive mest valuable There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage acco 
typography."’--[American ster, Paris. Dec. 9,82 | specia parece A ais Fig — to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial! than it is at the 

“It is sr cale i “It is calculated to meet tlie wants 0! en- . 7 . tah 
tions and valuable <n to a gi paged in the fascinating business of fitting up a | present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintaie in 1883 the 
in the decoration and furnishing of the house.”— | house.”’—{Springfield Republican. FoRES? AND STREAM prestige as the 

j [Washington (D. C.) Republican. “The publications which minister to the decors. ® s 

“It is well and abundantly illustratéd, and the | ve arts in this country are many, and, generally R t t = id J i 
October umber ——_ a eae opens plate pte ad ———— =< merit; but there is e resen a ive ie ou ra 
: ane Se nian aaa diet Beer od cick ree eta Cathe Prorat of this cotintry, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the’ 

odical.""—[N. Y. Times. World (London). ; highest types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
4 Subscription $4.00 per year. Single Copies 35 Gents. use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 


that is legitimate in field sports, free from avy entangling alliances with cliques, having no’ 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the Forest AND STREAM’S highest smbitiow 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to thw’ 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is fownd in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEST AND STREAM enables its editors to prevent each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the colurmms of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Wil! be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the eharm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such acceunts must need be—these columns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest anp StrEaM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success wi!l follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the Forest anp 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and.progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the Forest awp STREAM esteem and confidence. 


A patent binder to preserve the numbers accompanies each subscription. 


E. W. BULLINGER, Publisher, 75 Fulton Street, New York City. 





THE : 


FOLLETT PATENT 


TrontBass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 
Country. 

SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


— 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 











(ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved mackins. and the paper 
8 subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 
ROSEWOOD 
LOADERS, 
= == CAP EXTRACTORS 
= ‘AND 
RECAPPERS. 


PAPER AND 








BRASS 


° y 


SHOT SHELLS. 


N 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.”’ BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS.SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New Yorx Agents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast Acents: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New ORLEANS AGENTS: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHot SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 





Makes a Sporting Rifle Per‘ect. 
Send for Circular containing full s iption. 
Address, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
siddlefield, Conn. 





THD HUNTING SIGHT. § 


LYMAN'S PATENT OOMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT. 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Cannon, &. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by any in the country. Our 
Cannon is an —_ new thing, the most complete Yacht 


Cannon in the world. 
z SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Its editors aim to make the Forest AND STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment.and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest anp STREAM that they bring the paper 
and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

F The weekly issues of the Forest AnD STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Eighteen such volumes have already been published, We furnish handsome file binders 
‘Price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time., Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 











RELIABLE AND STANDARD 
CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
UNEQUALLED FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENC: 


Manutactures Oy WMS KIMBALL & G0, inenconvotesurs ana 


in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Tweive Finst Prize Mepats. 
Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, _— Orientals. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. Sop IN ALL Parts oF THE WoRLD. 








wade elicit eichetatet lien inane athig Sateen 


B20, FOREST AND STREAM. ‘ax 2am 








J. PALMER ONEIL & CO., 


GS Fifth Awenue. Pittsburgh, Pa... 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 





WESTLEY RICHARDS HAMMERLESS GUNS 


These Guns are made under the ANSON & DEELEY PATENT, and will be found superior to any other Hammerless Gun. They have 
NO LOCK PLATES, PLUNGERS, BRIDLES, OR SWIVELS. 
THE LOCK CONSISTS OF FOUR PARTS ONLY, and they have been subjected to the severest test by a wear and tear trial of 


BO,000 SHoTs. 


The WxstLey RicHARDSs HAMMERLESS GuN has therefore passed the point of experiment, and its Durability EstABLISHED. 
It is safer than any other hammertess or hammer yun, and in shooting powers these guns are unexcelled! Hvenness of pattern and hard hitting being the points gained, and as 


close a» pattern as desired. 
All gauges and grades furnished by us froin stock, with Whitworth fluid compressed steel, Damascus or laminated barrels. 


charge. Time required to fill special orders, about four montuns. 
, 
We offer unprecedented bargains in 


ee GUNS WITH HAMMERS. 


ww Ee Oo r FH RR 
W. CU. Scott & Sons’ 10 and 12 gauge, with hammers, $80 to $120; original price, $150 to $200. Also afew Scott PREMIERS, heavy 10 and 12 gauge, at $150.—Bargains. 
Fine Williams & Powell, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, $52 to $100. Greener, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, some of his finest, at from $40 to $150. 
Above ure net prices, and to any one who can be satisfied with a gun with hammers, are splendid bargains. 


RAMSAY MACNAUGHTAN, Kennedy Fepeatings EFtifle 


FUR: Commission Merchant, | | 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. | 


The Still-Hunter, 


—BY-- 
T. 5S. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Or we will have buflt to special order without extra 
















‘The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 





at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 








Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


OTICE 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 


Late of 314 Oxford Street, London, W., 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Seen give notice that they have removed to a 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their address now is 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen tae az have ps patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the oa careful practica 


THE 4? AN) Mme ONLY PERF 
HAMMERLESS FIN MADE 


Its advantages are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only make one quality of for the United 
States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take "about five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, New 


York, sand JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. 
B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a licénse (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States. 


UNIV. OF MICHICAN, 
OCT 9 1914 
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